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" Is it the tender star of love ? 
The star of love and dreami ? 
no ! from that blue tent ahove, 

A hero'i annonr gleams. 

• • • • 

" star of strength 1 I see thee stand, 
And smile upon my pain ; 
Hiou beckonest with toy mailed hand, 
And I am strong again. 



" The star of the nnconquered will, 

He rises in my breast, 

Serene, and resolute and still. 

And calm and self-possessed. 
• • * • 

** ! fear not, in a world like this. 
And thou shalt know, ere long. 
Know how sublime a thing it is. 
To suffer and be strong." 



" The Ught ^ Stars** By H. W. Longfellow. 
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DEDICATION. 



TO SAMUEL ROGERS, ESQ. 

My deab Sib, 

With the dedication of these volumes, pray 
accept my earnest thanks for thfe high honour 
you have done me, in thus affording my first novel 
the protection of your distinguished name; and 
suffer me, at the same time, to express the sincere 
gratification I feel in embracing this opportunity 
of acknowledging — not altogether as they deserve, 
but in the best way that I am able — the wise 
counsel and friendly interest to which I am so 
deeply indebted. 

The subject of the tale was suggested to me 
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more than two years since by a literary friend, 
who fancied that it was one I might succeed in 
rendering amusing; and it has been written 
during the intervals of long and severe illnesses : 
of the variable spuits produced by which, it 
bears, I fear, despite my best endeavours, but 
too much evidence. 

In you, I know that I shall find an indulgent 
jud^e ; and in throwing myself upon the mercy 
of an English public, I can only entreat my 
readers to believe that, whatever faults may 
disfigure this my first attempt at novel-writing, 
the merit of an earnest wish to please them has 
not been wanting. 

The form of an autobiography was chosen as 
that best suited to the subject ; because it afforded 
the author a better opportunity of expressing in 
the most natural way, the emotions and experiences 
of a girl placed in the diflficult circumstances of 
Florence Sackville. My first intention was to have 
taken leave of the heroine upon her accession to 
fortune ; but in this I was overruled by the advice 
of those whom I felt it an honour to obey, 
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and therefore the catastrophe was altered to its 
present form. 

With heartfelt prayers for the peaceful pro- 
longation of a long and honoured life, passed in 
the enjoyment of those rare intellectual powers 
which have shed an undying lustre over English 
literature, believe me to remain, 

My dear Sir, 

Your most faithful and obliged servant, 

E. J. BURBURY. 



FLORENCE SACKVILLE; 



OR, 



SELF-DEPENDENCE. 



CHAPTER I. 

It was on a wild and stormy night of a bitter 
December, that I was born. My birthplace was 
an Irish town in Galway ; and, for many weeks, 
I was huslied to sleep by the roaring of the 
lake over which my nursery hung. My father 
was a youDg Irish officer ; my mother an English 
woman, who, captivated by his handsome face 
and chivalrous bearing, waltzed off with him one 
night from her godfather's house in London : and 
wfile it was supposed they were admiring the 
flowers in the conservatory, the happy pair were 
as far on the north road as the speed of four 
horses could hurry them. 

Fortunately for the runaways, my mother was 
the youngest and favourite child of her parents, 

VOL, I. ^^ B 



2 FLORENCE SACKYILLE ; OR^ 

who tried to forget, in their love for her, that 
her husband was a spendthrift, and, if report 
spoke truly, a gambler also. Not many weeks 
after the hasty and ill-considered marriage, Alice 
Vere, now Mrs. Sackville, found that she had 
placed herself at the mercy of a man whose 
violent and jealous temper, wholly beyond his own 
control, rendered her miserable. The slightest 
provocation, and often no provocation at all, was 
suflficient to transport him beyond the bounds of 
reason; and, at such times, she would sit trem- 
bling before him until the paroxysm was past, 
or till he left her in a frenzy. Still she loved 
him; for, when the storm was over, there was 
a charm in his manner and an eloquence in his 
voice, that were irresistible. Her feminine vanity, 
too, was enlisted on his side ; for certainly, when at 
the head of his men, or doing the honours of 

the ball-room to the guests of the th, there 

was no man she had ever seen who could compare 
with him. He was a gallant soldier, too, and 
idolised by the peasantry, for whom he waa 
always ready to do a service; as he loved 
popularity, and liked people to see the influ- 
ence he held over the wild denizens of mountain 
and bog. 

For a time all this helped to reconcile my 
mother to her lot ; but scarcely six months elapsed, 
lifter her marriage, ere she found her society de- 
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serted for the billiard table, and her conversatioii 
rudely avoided or silenced, whenever, as was now. 
daily the case, her husband could spend his time 
more agreeably in discussing and betting upon the 
next steeplechase or Curragh races. 

There was in Alice Sackville's nature a great 
leaven of obstinacy and pride ; therefore, she soon 
ceased to soothe and conciliate her husband, and 
tried to play off her indifference and contempt 
against his fits of passion and neglect. This was 
very sad, for in their hearts they still loved 
each other; and, although both took a strange 
way of showing it, there was, even at this time, 
enough of their first affection left to constitute, if 
rightly managed, a fund to draw upon through life. 
But Pride, their great Arch-enemy, whispered to 
them always, and was cherished as a faithixd coun- 
sellor by both : so that when Love and Memory 
pleaded in their hearts for gentleness and forbear- 
ance towards each other, he would say to Alice, 
** Don't relent ! don't smile, or play his favourite 
music I He will behave as ill to-morrow, and then 
how you will have lowered your dignity. No! 
show a proper spirit, and teach him that you are 
as indifferent as he is." Then this same traitor 
would urge upon the husband his right to be 
late or early, furious or gentle, at home or abroad, 
just as he pleased, without reference to any one 
but himself; and would insinuate, that his wife's 

B 2 
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pale cheeks and wasted figure were caused, not 
bj anxiety and care, but by her own wilfulness 
and temper. 

In this way passed the first year of their union ; 
and when, at its close, I was bom — a cross and 
troublesome infant — my parents had thwarted 
and vexed each other until little of the wild love 
which had led them to marry remained. Still, 
an occurrence which took place a few weeks be- 
fore my appearance in this weary world, will show 
that, although their affection was diminished, it 
was not totally destroyed, and that Alice Sackville 
was not as indifferent towards her husband as 
she would fain have had him believe. 

The part of Ireland in which my father's regi- 
ment was then stationed being in a very unsettled 
state, the troops had been sent there mainly to 
preserve the peace. But one duty which fell to 
their lot, was most odious ; and of such a nature 
as to make almost every officer anxious to avoid it. 
This was searching for and seizing whisky stills : 
and called in derision ** still-hunting." To men who 
had distinguished themselves both in India and the 
Peninsula, — who bore Seringapatam and Vittoria 
upon their colours, — it was a service which most 
felt to be a degradation; and nothing but high 
military discipline, the officers' sense of duty, 
and the men's habits of subordination, prevented 
loud remonstrance. Of all the regiment only 
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one officer^ (a man who had not long joined 
it, and was known to be of low birth and 
quarrelsome disposition), found pleasure in these 
midnight marches and inglorious detections of 
contraband stills. Between this man and my 
father there was a kind of civil hatred: the 
one despised, the other envied his companion ; and, 
although they were not at open war, their mutual 
aversion was apparent to every one. 

Once or twice Captain Sackville had spoken 
contemptuously of the readiness with which the 
new man accepted " active service,'* and suggested 
whether a still would not now be a fit addition to 
the trophies and honours blazoned on the colours 
of the regiment. One of those busy bodies who 
are always ready to make mischief, repeated my 
father's sarcasm to the object of it, and before 
many hours had elapsed from the time of its 
utterance, a challenge was given and accepted; 
the meeting being arranged to take place the next 
morning, upon a wild moor five miles from the 
barracks. During the afternoon which followed 
this arrangement, the suspicions of my mother's 
English maid were aroused by the hints and mys- 
terious looks of her lover ; who, being Captain 
Sackville's servant, had his master's pistols in 
charge. These surmises she conveyed to her 
mistress, whose fears, thus excited, were but too 
painfully confirmed by my father's manner when 



Sue taoK ^ hter rs/omt y» takst Icam^ wf kn; fccftve 

^fSSttZM(^ JK hit Bndy VptA > ^i8l&-kMMDif^ CSS* 

fififiMa* wUdk vtwU i^iim Iob ma£k ^ke 



Mr sMidMer fined her c^vi vpOB knr 
lie 9f0jut,tBd hoUEbg the knad wUdk ke ktMi 
t^aidial n fvevelly aid — 

^ Are joa lealhr goiag: «p ^ke 
O^^nJd? Are Toamre?' 

^Of eomxe, ^txmrst^ he repfied, whhmdioft 
j»ery<Mi« laogh: ^wfaat mikeff joa adk indi m 
iqiKd^iofi? Don't I often go upon these gknow 

^ Yei, bat I hare m etrange fimcr that you sre 
0<4 g<Q4iig on midi eenrice to-^iigfat." 

^ Wbjr^ what Banshee has been wuEng at the 
iriodow to frighten you, Alice ? You look as if 
y//u «iir one, now : but, don't you know, they 
u^yt^ appear until night ; so don't be nlly, but 
my good bye and wish me succese." And as he 
•poke he «natebed up his csuf. 

Ky mother^s heart stood still, as the thought 
that she might never again see him alive rushed 
Across her nund« The ardour of their first pas- 
sionate love seemed all at once to return; and 
with an impulsive cry of grief, she sprang from 
her seat, and threw herself into her husband's 
arms. 

** Why, Alice t what is the matter ? Are you 
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ill ? " said he, as she dung hysterically to 
him. 

** No, no : but you, Gerald ! you I where are 
you going?" she sobbed out. 

".Where I told you, silly one. Where else do 
you think I am going ? Come, lie down, and I 'U 
send Marcy to you, and she shall read you to 
sleep.'* 

" Oh, Gerald ! do tell me the trutk" 

"But you will not believe me, you little in- 
fidel I Xou are nervous and tired, and have got 
the blue devils, I'm afraid, from sitting alone. 
George shall go across and ask Mrs. Martin to 
come and talk scandal to you — so good bye, and 
mind you are better to-morrow." 

And thus they parted : the man thinking that 
he had succeeded in his deception ; and the woman 
as thoroughly convinced that he was trying to 
mislead her, as if she had read his secret purpose. 
How often it happens that the very people whom 
we think we have most craftily deceived, are the 
most alive to our falsehood : we imagine that we 
have blinded them, and all the while they are 
reading us as if the heart were a book. 

It required very little ingenuity on the part of 
Marcy to discover that no still-hunting expedition 
was in preparation, and that Major Martin and 
her master were closeted together at the Major's 
quarters, for some very different purpose. Lieu- 
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tenant Tregear and Mr. Nash had been seen to go 
into the subaltern's rooms« and from the whole 
aspect of affairs, it was evident that something 
unusual was about to happen. Nothing certain, 
however, could the girl discover until late in the 
evening ; when, partly by threats, and partly by 
coaxing, she succeeded in extorting from the 
fascinated George, a confession of all he knew. 

It had so happened that, soon after my mother's 
first arrival in Ireland, her maid had been ill, and 
that during her absence a young girl, the daughter 
of the only decent inn-keeper in the village, had 
been engaged to attend upon the bride. Mrs. Sack- 
ville and Honor had been mutually pleased with 
each other, and, after her short service was over, 
many were the chickens of her own rearing and 
pats of butter of her own churning, brought by 
the warm-hearted Irish maid to the '^English 
Lady." And now, in her grief and fear, with no 
one at hand to aid in carrying out the wild 
scheme she had formed, my mother thought of 
Honor, whom she sent for at once, and took into 
her confidence. The assistance and secrecy re- 
quired of Honor were promised with that hearti- 
ness, with which — be their faults what they may — 
the children of Erin always respond to the need 
of a friend. Honor undertook to find out where 
the duel was to be fought, and to bring a car, 
driven by her own *^ bachelor," to a certain spot 
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on the road, where Mrs. Sackville was to meet 
it, and be taken as nearly as possible to the 
ground, in order that she might be at hand in 
case the meeting terminated fatally; and the 
miserable wife was as firmly assured that the 
girl's promise would be performed as if it were 
already done. 



i 
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CHAPTER II. 

Often have I heard my mother describe the 
wretchedness of that night. It was in the middle 
of October, which month had, contrary to custom, 
come in cold, gusty, and wet. The rain fell in 
torrents, and the clouds were driven across the 
face of the heavens as if angry spirits were at 
war and they fled in terror before them. Every 
now and then the moon gleamed out with her 
white, round, passionless face, and cast a sickly 
glare upon the pools of water in the street, and the 
glass of the opposite windows. The measured 
tread of the sentry, and the challenge of the officer 
of the guard, were the only sounds, except the 
plashing rain, that broke the stillness ; and these 
appeared to add to, rather than diminish, the 
sense of loneliness. Honor had sent Mrs. Sack' 
ville word that at three o'clock she would be 
waiting with a car under the plantation to the 
left of the chapeL 

Up and down her room my mother paced all 
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nighty only stopping to look at ber watch by the 
dun fire light — for she dared not have candles^ lest 
their appearance at so unusual an hour should 
arouse suspicion in the minds of any one who 
might be passing. 

At length the clock in the Barracknsquare 
struck the last quarter past two^ and^ wrapped in a 
large grey cloak^ and trembling from head to foot, 
my mother stole out into the street and walked 
hurriedly towards the plantation. Very few words 
were spoken when she reached it, for Honor saw 
that Mrs. Sackville was in no mood for talking ; 
so, having for the last time whispered directions 
to her lover, she obeyed my mother's gesture, 
and running quickly down the hill, soon disap- 
peared. After a dark and jolting ride of more 
than an hour, Mike took up his position under 
shelter of a rock, close to the spot fixed upon by 
the combatants. There the agitated wife awaited 
in painful suspense the issue; having nothing 
wherewith to beguile the tedious hours which 
must elapse before day break, but her hopes and 
fears, and the prayers which she from time to 
time offered up for her husband's safety. 

At last the morning dawned, and as it broke 
drearily over the wild and lonely landscape, a 
chaise driven at full gallop appeared upon the 
moor. It had scarcely stopped when another 
arrived, azid the trembling wife was near enough 
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to hear her husband speakiDg in cheerful tones 
to Major Martin. There was a long low range 
of rocks which lay about three hundred yards to 
the right of the spot where Captain Sackville was 
placed, and under cover of their shadow my 
mother crept along in the misty light, and stood as 
near her husband as she dared. 

It was her determination that if the lives of 
both combatants were spared she would return 
home, and never betray her knowledge of the 
meeting; but that if Gerald fell, or killed his 
antagonist, she would instantly go forward, and 
either succour her husband, or accompany him 
abroad. Brief were the greetings exchanged by 
the party; the seconds made a formal, but of 
course ineffectual, attempt to bring about a re- 
conciliation between their principals; they then 
examined the pistols, placed their men, and went 
through all the rest of the hateful business neces- 
sary for the proper perpetration of honourable 
murder. Strange influence of custom I Of all the 
men who took part in the arrangements not one 
but would have turned away disgusted from wit- 
nessing the necessary proceedings of a slaughter- 
house ; and yet they were met at an unseasonable 
hour, under cover of twilight and secrecy, to aid a 
project which had for its fulfilment the temporal, 
perhaps eternal, death of one, if not two, fellow- 
meiiy whom each one there called fiiend. 
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Mj mother trembled and clung to the rock in 
breathless alarm and anxiety, and long as she 
thought the time spent in these fearful prepara- 
tions, yet she would not have shortened it by a 
word: but when Major Martin, who had been 
occupied at a little distance from his friend, 
walked quietly over the ground toward him, the 
horror-struck wife could scarcely repress a scream. 

She had so placed herself that she was opposite 
to her husband, and as she gazed upon his face 
and marked its perfect calmness, the utter absence 
of uneasiness or dread, the quiet manly courage 
with which he stood, waiting as it seemed for 
death, she could hardly refrain from rushing for- 
ward ; and she felt as if she could die with him. 
All her old love came back, and filled her heart 
with such a tumult of alarm and fondness, that its 
wild beating was well nigh stilled for ever. 

At this time my mother was far from being a 
religious character : she had been too fashionably 
educated, too much idolized and flattered, to have 
learned many of the deep truths of Christianity ; 
it is not, therefore, to be wondered at, that the 
only feelings now present to her mind were a 
woman's admiration of bravery, and a wife's dread 
of her possible loss. To her fancy there was 
something heroic in her husband's position and 
attitude ; something sublime in his dauntless and 
soldierlike serenity. Nothing was exaggerated or 
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done for display; all was the natural effect of 
a brave heart — and high health: for more than 
heroes would like to think, does their unflinch- 
ing courage depend upon their temperance. No 
fear of an eternal future, no thought of the 
outraged law of an Almighty Creator visited my 
father's conscience to make him craven. He was 
only doing what his father, and his father's father, 
had done before him ; and what, for not doing, a 
young man in his own regiment had been sent 
to Coventry by his brother officers, and finaUy 
hunted out of the army. It was then a matter of 
course, almost of duty, in a soldier. GoD*s laws, 
the God of peace and love, are the very last 
thought of by the duellist. My father was no 
worse, and in many things much better, than his 
fellows; but until men learn to know that the 
Eternal law ^^ thou shalt do no murder" is as 
binding upon a gentleman as upon a peasant, and 
that in the eyes of the Everlasting, there is no 
distinction between the murderer whose life is 
forfeited to the outraged laws of man, and the 
duellist who goes out in cold blood to take the 
life of one who has been perhaps his dearest 
friend, offering for excuse the hazard of his own — 
Christianity, as our Lord left it to us, can have 
no place in their hearts. We may have brave 
and dauntless soldiers in our service, but Christian 
gentlemen we cannot have. 
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This same sad perversion of feelings — this con- 
fusion of right and wrong — was shared by my poor 
mother; else how could she have refrained from 
springing forward and^ by her presence, putting an 
end to the scene upon which she looked ? Some 
may be tempted to say that she was cold hearted 
or unwomanly, thus to have stood, and yet not 
have interfered I '^ /could not have done so I / 
could not have seen my husband killed before my 
face, or taking another man's life," one may ex- 
claim. Another may remark, **I wonder why she 
went at all : she could not have loved him and yet 
have borne to stand by and see him in danger 
of being murdered : that is impossible." No, it is 
not impossible, for it is true. Mrs. Sackville was 
the sister of a man who had been shot in a duel, 
and buried with military honours; whose name 
was cherished as that of a hero, while his anta- 
gonist had been dismissed the service. She was 
the wife of a soldier, and well knew that, if urged 
by her feminine fears and wifely love, she rushed 
forward and stayed the duel, her husband would 
be the object of men's derision : that they would 
say he had given her a hint of what was going on, 
and anticipated her interference. She knew that, 
with his hot and fiery temper, he would imagine 
such things, even if they were never said ; and 
that this one meeting so interrupted, would thus 
lead to others. She had experienced his distaste 
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for all displays of affection made by wives, and 
weU knew that, so sensitive was his pride, he 
would rather lose ten lives than be quizzed as the 
object of his wife s doating love. Knowing all 
this, therefore, my mother stood in silent tremor 
by the rocks, and when all was ready, clasped her 
hands so tightly, in the agony of apprehension, 
that her finger-nails turned livid with the pres- 
sure. Her eyes were rivetted upon her husband, 
as if her gaze could protect him; but, at the 
sudden flash and report of his pistol, her courage 
failed her, and she fainted. 

When she recovered, she found herself at home, 
and the first sound which met her ear was her 
husband's gay laugh under her window. Honor 
and Marcy were beside her, chafing her hands 
and weeping; for her insensibility had lasted 
so long that they began to be alarmed, and 
to think that they were acting imprudently in 
concealing the state of his wife from Captain 
Sackville; but just as they had decided upon 
sending for him, her eyes unclosed, and conscious- 
ness was restored. 

In reply to my mother's looks of inquiry, she 
was told that Honor, fearing lest her strength 
should fail in the hour of need, had followed 
the car, and was actually present during the 
whole of that agonizing night-watch. She had 
witnessed the duel, and had seen that Lieutenant 
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Tregear's ball had shot away his antagonist's epau- 
lette, while Captain Sackville had fired in the 
air; she had also heard the reconciliation that 
followed. On seeing Mrs. Sackville fall, she 
waited until the gentlemen had re-entered their 
carriages and driven off, and then, with Mike's 
assistance, had carried my mother to the car, 
and, by taking a short road, had reached home 
a few minutes before the late combatants had 
entered the town. 

This explanation was scarcely over, when my 
father rapped at the door ; for, although it was 
still very early, he fancied that he heard his 
wife's voice, and remembering her anxiety of the 
night before, was come to relieve it in person. 

My mother, attired in a long frilled white 
dressing-gown, was lying on the bed, to which 
the ffirls had carried her when she was first 
brought in ; while her rich fair ringlets, straight- 
ened by the dank night-air, and hanging loosely 
about her pale face, mingled with the *half un- 
plaited tresses behind, and gave her a ghastly 
appearance. Round her eyelids was a deep circle 
of black, and her eyes wandered as if she was 
not yet wholly conscious; but hearing her hus- 
band's voice, she sprang from the bed, and, 
answering him quickly, advanced with a totter- 
ing, feeble step to meet him. As he entered, 
she crossed the room, and, to his terror and 

VOL. I. c 
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amazement^ caught at a small table to steady 
her trembling steps, and before he could inquire 
what was the cause of her strange appearance 
and evident suffering, she reeled and fell ; a scent- 
bottle breaking in the fall, a portion of the glass 
cut a small vein in her head, and in a moment she 
lay bleeding at his feet. 

This accident, alarming as it seemed, was in 
effect a most fortunate occurrence ; for the excite- 
ment of the past night had brought on fever, 
which was thus timely subdued by the loss of 
blood. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Strange as it may appear, this incident annoyed 
my father greatly; and, although he could not help 
being touched by his wife's devotion, still the 
idea that he had been watched, and was exposed to 
jesting remarks upon her romantic affection, irri- 
tated him continually. My mother's quick per- 
ception soon discovered this, and the reaction in 
her mind was terrible. She had suffered intensely ; 
she felt that she had controlled her own feelings 
from tenderness to his ; and, as proud people 
always do, she dwelt upon his ingratitude, until 
her own faults were forgotten, and she fancied 
herself the most ill-used and miserable wife in 
existence. Alas ! how many people make their 
own sorrows by exaggerating their wrongs, and 
wholly overlooking their own sins, both of omission 
and commission. 

It was in the midst of all this bitterness that I 
was born ; and certainly there was nothing in my 
appearance or disposition to conciliate ; for I was 
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an ugly child, with a furious temper, and even 
then showed a true feminine love of my own 
way. 

Poor old Cicely, my Irish nurse, was a faithful 
believer in all fairy legends, and had taken no 
little trouble to procure a properly- shaped horse- 
shoe to fix upon my cradle the moment I was 
deposited in it, to preserve me from the power of 
evil spirits. But this was not all ; not only was 
I to be protected from evil powers, it was also 
necessary to propitiate the good, and accordingly, 
my mother having sunk to sleep at the fortunate 
hour upon the right day, I was carried by Cicely 
to a place where four roads met, there to make 
my offering of green riband to " the good people." 
This was done very successfully, and greatly to 
my nurse's satisfaction ; especially as a slight 
breeze carried the propitiatory offering exactly 
into the centre of a fairy ring, which adorned the 
little green patch between the roads : and this, 
to a proficient in fairy lore, was known to signify 
that the gift was accepted. 

The unhappy and the unfortunate are prover- 
bially superstitious above their fellows, and, in my 
days of sorrow, I have often caught myself won- 
dering where my fairy patrons were, who had at 
my birth appeared so propitious; and often, too, 
when some strange good chance, equally unlocked 
for and welcome, has come suddenly to my relief, 
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I have thought to myself, with more earnestness 
than I should have liked to confess, "Ah, my 
fairies have not forgotten me." I do not defend 
this folly, nor wish to excuse it ; but I do say, 
that there are few hearts among us in which, if 
they were honestly searched, some nook would not 
be found, where a half-acknowledged superstition, 
dearer to us than we think, nestles and thrives. 

Partly because I was the cliild of a man tliey 
liked, and partly because — having been born on 
their own soil, and having, thanks to Cicely, com- 
plied with a darling prejudice — I seemed to belong 
to them, I was a cherished favourite among the 
people, who watched me in my walks and rides as 
if I were a young princess ; and by the time I 
attained my sixth year I had become duly im- 
pressed with my own importance, having been 
told hundreds of times a week, that I was " a rale 
lady, one of the ould sort. God bless 'em ! " which 
I thought a very sufficient reason for giving way 
to every impulse of passion and pride. 

About this period my mother took my sister 
and myself to England on a visit to her parents, 
whom she had not seen since her ^marriage ; and 
never shall I forget my astonishment and dis- 
approbation when we reached Ingerdyne (which 
was the name of my grandfather's place). I 
don't know what I expected, nor with what ideas 
Cicely had filled my head ; but the quiet stately 
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house, and somewhat grave and formal inhabi- 
tants, filled me with anger and disappointment. 
Later in life I learned to love the dear old place 
well ; but then, fresh from the flattering attentions 
of the wild and enthusiastic Irish people, and the 
gaiety and bustle of a home enlivened by uni- 
forms, and not remarkable for the regularity of its 
management, the quiet manners and dignified 
visitors, the peaceful walks and steady habits of 
tidiness and subordination which prevailed at In- 
gerdyne, could not fail to be disagreeable to me. 

My grandfather was one of the old school of 
English country gentlemen, and although small in 
stature was stately in manner : nobody could take 
a liberty with him; one would as soon have thought 
of proposing a waltz with the Sphynx as to put 
a jest upon him. He was a man whose simple 
affirmation, even to a stranger, would have been 
sufiicient guarantee of his good faith ; for there was 
something in his open brow and clear eye, and even 
in the tone of his voice, that bespoke the integ- 
rity of a gentleman. He never made a bargain ; 
gambling and wagers of every sort were utterly 
distasteful to him ; he never could understand how 
it was possible for a gentleman to practise either. 
He was proud as a Spaniard of his ancient family 
and honourable birth, for he had an old-world 
scorn of trafiic in all its ramifications ; and, though 
he never boasted (he was far too high-bred for 
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that), yet he loved to think that no tradesman, 
wholesale or retail, could trace the most distant 
cousinship to him: but with all his reserve and 
dignity he was generous, courteous, and kind; 
ready to listen to a tale of distress, and liberal 
to bestow relief; open-hearted and chivalrous. 

My grandmother was a fit wife for her hus- 
band, gentle and gracious, simple and tender. 
Her want of natural energy was never dis- 
covered, because her habit of reliance and de- 
pendence upon my grandfather was so great, that 
no one suspected her retiring manners arose from 
anything but her having deference to him in all 
things. Not that he was a tyrant, or she a slave, 
but because she really believed that he exceeded 
all other human beings in wisdom and goodness. 
What she would have done had it pleased God 
she should become a widow I cannot imagine, for 
long habit seemed to have rendered her incapable 
of acting upon her own opinion in any matter of 
importance : but she was mercifully spared the 
trial, for she died a few months before her 
husband. 

The servants at Ingerdyne. were all old de- 
pendents ; many of them had lived in the family 
from childhood, being sons and daughters of 
former domestic?, and they all welcomed my 
mother with delight* She had been a great 
favourite with them, and they were prepared 
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to love her children now, as much as they had 
formerly done herself. But this was not so easy 
a matter, for I was a difficult little per5?on for these 
quiet, well-ordered English people to manage, 
and they were in a constant state of perplexity 
between their love for the mother, and their 
annoyance at the child. Yet my delinquencies 
seldom went further than trampling over the 
flower-beds, leaving the park gates open and thus 
settinfj free the horses that were grazin^c within 
its boundaries, upsetting the flower-pots in the 
greenhouse, or frightening whole families of little 
chickens by running at full speed across the 
poultry-yard where their mothers were cooped 
up. I was not mischievous — unless mischief is a 
more innocent kind of thing than it is usually 
described ; for I had no love of wanton destruc- 
tion for its own sake. I was even vexed with 
myself when I saw the flowers crushed into the 
mould by the pressure of my wayward little feet, 
and if I had stopped to listen, I should have been 
sorry to hear the shrill chirping of the terrified 
chickens as they ran fluttering in dismay to the 
shelter of the hen-coops, in bodily fear of the heed- 
less invader. No I I certainly was not mischievous, 
I was simply thoughtless and uncontrolled. The 
only one of my freaks which really afforded me 
dehghty was the escape of the wild young horses 
through some gate which I had left open, and the 
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alarm of the slow and astODished servants. I loved 
to see the beautiful animals, after a furious gallop, 
stop altogether, standing with heads erect and dis- 
tended nostrils, until their captors with coaxing 
call approached witliin a few yards and put out 
caressing and deceitful hands ; when, as if moved 
by one general impulse, the horses would all wheel 
about at once, and race round and round the fields 
till their frolic was over, and they swept in through 
the gate to their prison again. 

In all my peregrinations I was accompanied by 
an English nurse, chosen for me by my grand- 
mother before I arrived, for her careful and sedate 
propriety ; but, with all her anxiety and real 
desire to do her duty, it was impossible for her 
to restrain the eagerness and ardour of my dis- 
position: I was as far beyond her comprehension 
as she was beyond mine. 1 have often wondered 
how it was that my grandfather, with his love of 
order and regularity, brooked my wayward reck- 
lessness and irregular habits; but I suppose he 
consoled himself with the feeling, which he one 
day put into words, in reply to a lady who 
expressed a fear that 1 should grow up " vulgar." 

"No, madam,'* he said, with his proud little 
smile, " Florence has not one drop of plebeian 
blood in her veins ; and, wild as she may be, she 
can never be vulgar." 

I believe he was right, for of all the bad quali- 
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ties attributed to me by different people at dif- 
ferent times, no one ever imputed to me anything 
which would have justified that lady's fear. 

Proud though I was, and so far like himself, 
my grandfather never loved me ; for I was, as 
people say, the image of my father, and at times, 
when strongly excited, I spoke with the accent of 
his country. Neither with my mother was I 
ever a favourite : neglect and unkindness, aggra- 
vated, perhaps, by her own unconciliating man- 
ners, had long before this separated her heart 
entirely from her husband; and I was like him 
in so many ways and features, that people were 
never surprised to find I was less loved than 
my fair and gentle little sister. I was chidden 
for faults of which I had never been warned; 
motives and thoughts were attributed to me 
which had never entered my imagination; mis- 
chief and destruction were laid to my charge, 
which I had never committed ; and continual allu- 
sions were made to my wild Irish voice and man- 
ner. For a while all this distressed me cruelly, 
for I had a warm fond heart and generous dis- 
position, and I sought eagerly to exonerate or 
justify myself. But when I found that justice — 
that cold stern quality — was merely done me, and 
that, if I had been wrongfully accused, it was 
only the principle of justice that was considered 
to have been outraged, not my feelings, I ceased 
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to excuse mj faults or plead with tears for par- 
don^ and became that most wretched thing, a child 
with a woman's will. 

To this early mistake in my education how 
much of the evil of my after life is owing ! What 
a desperate enemy people arm against themselves 
when they are unjust ! Once let the offender feel 
that he is treated with injustice, and all the motive 
to repentance is gone. A man may have many 
and great faults, he may be giving way to a sin 
ten times greater than the particular one of which 
he is accused; but only let him suffer blame and 
punishment for one of which he knows himself to 
be innocent, and all his real guilt will be forgotten 
in angry indignation at the injustice. The sinner, 
then, in his own opinion, becomes the martyr; 
and all reformation is hopeless. How is it that 
people will not see this, and especially in children ? 
There is no greater mistake, than to suspect and 
accuse a child of faults and motives of which you 
have not full proof; if you make a wrong guess, 
you have lost your position almost irrevocably, 
and if you act upon it, you have set up in the 
child's heart, a memory of outrage for ever. 

When we had been at Ingerdyne a few months, 
my father came there to visit us, and brought 
with him a young brother officer, who was the son 
of an old friend of my grandfather's. Why he did 
so, I cannot imagine ; unless it was to provide, by 
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the society of this friend, against the ennui of a 
country residence: and if this were his object, it was 
certainly fully attained, for the two friends were 
inseparable. One of the few amusements in which 
my grandfather indulged was billiards, and his 
house was therefore provided with a splendid room 
and table dedicated to the game. In this room 
my father and Captain Launceston spent many 
hours ; and, as might be expected, large sums 
were lost by each to the other ; although, Captain 
Launceston being the best player, his companion 
was most frequently the loser. 

Ingerdyne being only a few railes from New- 
market, it had been the custom of my grandfather 
and his family, for generations past, to attend the 
meetings regularly ; and some years before, upon 
his appointment as high sheriff, the equipage and 
horses bearing his arms and livery, had made so 
brilliant an appearance, as to be even yet talked 
of in the county. Things were, however, altered 
now ; for the large sums bestowed upon his chil- 
dren had sadly impaired my grandfather's means, 
and among other retrenchments the races had been 
given up. Still, for the gratification of my mother, 
who had a womanish pride in showing her husband 
the style in which English country gentlemen 
lived, he determined to visit Newmarket once 
more in the old style. 

I remember the day well; it was a glorious 
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morning in autumn, the leaves had begun to 
change, and all the wealth of nature seemed scat- 
tered upon the lawns, and hung on every golden 
hued tree. The carriages carae round to the hall- 
door ; and with their bright pannels, and tlie silver 
ornaments on the trappings of the horses, the rich 
green liveries, spotless buckskins and velvet caps 
of the postilions, they promised to form a brilliant 
addition to the scene at Newmarket. 

For the first time, I felt proud of the neatness 
and style of my mother's English home, and its 
belongings ; and, as I stood at the nursery window 
and watched the carriages sweeping along below, 
I felt more respect for my grandfather's preju- 
dices, than I had ever done before. The effect of 
this impression was, that I turned round, picked 
up the books and toys I had scattered all over the 
room, tidied the table, and went to my maid to re- 
quest that my hair might be brushed, and my frock 
changed. How slight a thing may leave a lasting 
memory! a glance, a sound, has often awakened 
thoughts and resolutions which have endured for 
life ; and we can frequently trace back our wisest 
determination to some sudden conviction wrought 
by a seeming trifle. So it was that day with me. 
1 had seen the order and elegance of the establish- 
ment, at Ingerdyne, the propriety of the domestics, 
and the unsullied neatness of all the appliances, 
every hour since I arrived ; and at first they had 
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only struck me as formal and disagreeable, the 
results of a perpetual fidgeting which was the 
enemy of all gaiety and freedom. Now all was 
altered, and I looked with a strange respect upon 
the regulations which had resulted in the brilliant 
cortege I had been gazing upon. From that day 
there was a change in my habits ; and, although I 
was far from being as sedate as other well-behaved 
children, I was no longer a tameless romp : indeed, 
considering what I had been, the change left me a 
rather discreet little person. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

DuBiNG the absence of the party at Newmarket, 
I was fated to become acquainted with sundry 
other members of the family, of whom I had 
heard but vaguely. My mother had an only 
brother, an officer in a Hussar regiment serving 
in the Peninsula. He had for some time been 
stationed at Gibraltar, where he met at a ball a 
young Spanish beauty from Madrid, with the 
large black eyes and coquettish manners for which 
her countrywomen are famed. He was fascinated 
by her charms, and soon procured an introduc- 
tion; but, as he could not speak a word of 
Spanish, and she was equally ignorant of English, 
one would not have thought the acquaintance 
was likely to be either very long or interesting ; 
but there is no accounting for the freaks of Cupid, 
especially when he lurks amid the olive groves of 
Spain. A few days after the ball, to the despair 
of the Governor's niece, the horror of the colonel's 
two daughters, and the disgust of sundry other 
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dameels, who had entertained hopes of the eli- 
gible Major and his father's property, it was 
announced by the cliaplain at Government- house, 
that, with the aid of an interpreter, he had 
the day before married Donna Josephina Leo- 
line da Silva, to Major Vere. Great was the 
consternation caused by this intelligence. The 
Governor, who was godfather to the bridegroom, 
and upon whose staff the offender had long been 
placed, was in dismay: he sent immediately for 
the culprits and the clergyman, threatened arrest 
and all sorts of impossibilities, stormed most furi- 
ously, and prophesied manifold evils which were 
to arise from this ill considered union ; but, after 
all, ended in a promise that he would receive the 
delinquents at Government-house, and intercede 
for them with Mr. Vere» 

Very few weeks elapsed before the Major and 
his bride mutually repented their marriage. Her 
temper was terrific ; she was jealous and desperate 
to a degree of which English people have no idea, 
and, having never learned to regulate or control 
it; the life of those around her was rendered any- 
thing but agreeable. She had taken the most 
violent hatred to Miss Danvers, the Governor's 
niece, whom she suspected of an attachment to 
bar husband, and in whose most commonplace 
civilities she discovered sinister intentions, of 
which neither her husband nor the lady ever 
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dreamed ; the coBsequence of this was a very un- 
pleasant coolness between the families, which 
ended in the Major bemg compelled to resign his 
staff-appointment, and change his quarters to a 
mberable little inland town. 

Thb circumstance, which was necessarily re- 
ported to my grandfather, did not assist in propi- 
tiating him towards his Spanish daughter-in-law ; 
and nothing but the dangerous illness of his wife — 
who, believing herself dying, besought his pardon 
for her darling and only son — would ever have 
reconciled him to Major and Mrs. Vere. As it 
was, he despatched a letter of severe reproof to his 
son ; in which, after predicting the miseries certfun 
to accrue from this act of fo.ly, he concluded with 
a cold message of forgiveness to his daughter-in- 
law, and a formal invitation to Ingerdyne. 

This occurred about five years before my 
mother's marriage; and there had not appeared 
any prospect of a visit from my uncle, aunt, or 
cousins — of whom there were four — until the 
day of the excursion to Newmarket, when they 
descended upon us in great force. 

I was sitting in the hall, reading '^ Robinson 
Crusoe," and as I read pulling out unconsciously 
the hairs from the tail of a great rocking-horse 
against which I leaned, when I heard the sound of 
wheels along the gravel sweep. In a moment 
after^ the hall was darkened suddenly, and looking 
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up to ascertain the cause, I saw drawn up before 
the door, and intercepting the light, a travel- 
ling carriage, packed inside and out to a perilous 
excess. I did not move, for I felt no curio- 
sity about the circumstance, and certainly did 
not consider it any part of my duty to open the 
door, but when the post-boy rolled off his horse, 
and applied his whole force to the bell, I rose 
and went forward to survey the arrivals* Just as 
I reached the entrance, the carriage door, over 
which were crowded heads of all sizes and ages, 
suddenly burst open, and down came what seemed 
in the confusion to be a whole nursery of chil- 
dren. Never in my life had I been so astonished. 
The screams of the children were soft and musical 
compared to those of their mother, whose vehe- 
ment gesticulations and shrill voice, invoking the 
most unintelligible mixture of saints and punish- 
ments, were to me perfectly terrific At first I 
stood still, gazing panic-struck upon the scene ; 
then turning round I rushed through the house 
screaming like a little fury, until every creature in 
it, from the old cook to the fat lap-dog, came to 
the rescue. In the course of my frantic career I 
arrived at my grandfather's dressing-room, the 
open windows of which looked out upon the scene 
of tumult ; and there I stood to see the result. 

Everybody was now congregated in a group 
beside the carriage, staring at the party, which 
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consisted of a tall soldieflj man; a little, fat, 
McxNTidi-lookiiig woman ; a boy aboat four years 
<dder than m jsel^ and very much taller ; a wild- 
loddng girl, a Hide younger; another younger 
still, and a baby in the arms of a bonne. 

The two girls and the baby were crying with 
all their might; but the boy stood with his 
arms folded, looking amazed, but strange and con- 
temptuous, and as if no one there belonged to 
him. The lady was exclaiming and gesticulating 
furiously ; threatening with hands and feet, eyes 
and tongue, the unfortunate post-boy, whom she 
accused of the most diabolical intentions in not 
having fastened the door properly ; while he, be- 
wildered by her volubility, and stunned by the 
noise, stared stupidly at her. 

The gentleman was trying to pacify and quiet 
the lady; in which praiseworthy undertaking he 
was seconded by the French nurse, who chattered 
to her mistress whilst she energetically tossed the 
baby, greatly to the alarm and discomfort of the 
screaming child. Looking on, in a state of great 
amazement and impatience, stood Mrs. Reynolds, 
the housekeeper, who seemed perfectly at a loss to 
understand who these awful people could be ; and 
with all her ideas of Ingerdyne propriety up in 
arms at this outrage upon the peace and quiet of 
the establishment. 

All this time, no one had the slightest idea 
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of who the visitors were, for most of the old 
servants were either gone with the carriages, or 
had taken advantage of their master's unusual 
absence to indulge in a holiday, so that there 
was no one who recognised "Master William." 
At last, quite tired out with his useless endea- 
vours to pacify his wife, the gentleman turned 
to Mrs. Reynolds, and said, — 

** My father is not at home, I fear." 
"Sir?" answered she, doubting the evidence 
of her own ears. 

" My father, — Mr. Vere : I am Major Vere." 
" Oh, sir ; I beg your pardon 1 I had no idea — 
No, sir ; Mf, Vere and all the company are gone 
to Newmarket. I am sure I beg your pardon, 
sir, for not knowing you; but I waa not aware 
that you were expected. That is Mrs. Vere, 
with the young ladies and gentleman, I presume." 
" Yes," said the Major, shortly ; for he detected 
the displeased surprise of his father's servant 
in her voice. His foreign wife had evidently 
made no favourable impression upon the precise 
Englishwoman ; and matters were not improved 
when Mrs. Vere exclaimed, vehemently, — 

" Where are the servants ? — William 1 William 1" 
addressing her husband imperiously, "has your 
father no people to receive us properly? Why 
does nobody come ? Is dis de way you English 
behave ? Oh, misery ! why did I ever leave my 
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own Spain, where everybody is hospitable and 
good, for this country of savages?'' and she darted 
a look of rage at the miserable post-boy. 

** My dear, here are plenty of servants. This 
is the housekeeper; let her show you into the 
house, and I will give orders about the luggage." 

"No, no; I will stay myself; I will trust no- 
body here : dey are all shocking. You remember 
your English servant in Spain, how he cheat you. 
I have not forgot him. No, no ; I will stay." 

It would be difficult to describe the various 
looks of vexation, astonishment, and anger which 
came over the countenances of Major Vere, Mrs. 
Reynolds, and the boy, at this speech. There 
was something in its tone and manner which, 
more than even the words, conveyed the im- 
pression of vulgarity. A Spanish lady might 
very well be ignorant of English customs, and 
make a strange medley of the language, using 
inappropriate and even offensive words, but no 
lady of any country could have used such in- 
tonations and gestures as those which accom- 
panied Mrs. William Vere's speech. 

My uncle made no reply ; for there is such a 
thing (and he knew it) as making bad worse by 
interference, so, turning round, he addressed the 
housekeeper, asking if there was company in the 
house. 

"Yes, sir. Captain and Mrs. Sackville are 
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here, with their two children ; and Captain Laun- 
ceston, and Mr. and Mrs. Paget, and — ^" 

^^ Captain and Mrs. Sackvillel Do you mean 
my sister ? " 

" Yes, sir." 

He knitted his brow, and I heard him mutter 
an oath between his closed teeth. Presently 
he asked — ** How long have they been here ? " 

'^Mrs. Sackville has been on a visit to her 
father several months, sir ; but the Captain only 
arrived a fortnight since." 

At the sound of my father's name, which ap- 
peared familiar to her, Mrs. Yere started and 
exclaimed, — 

" Sackveel 1 Sackveel ! dat your sister, Wil- 
liam ?" 

** Yes," he answered abruptly. 

" What she do here ? She should be in Ireland. 
Dis not do at alL" 

At this moment my boy cousin, whose eyes had 
been roaming over the house, exclaimed, pointing 
to me, as I stood at the window above, — 

"Who's that?" 

In an instant every one looked up, and Mrs. 
Reynolds said, with a smile to me, — 

"It's your cousin, sir— -Miss Florence Sack- 
ville. Miss Sackville, more properly, for she is 
the eldest." 

A &own settled upon my uncle's brow as he 
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turned away, and, speaking to his wife in Spanish, 
walked with her a few steps apart. They evi- 
dently entered into a grave consultation. 

My cousin, whose manners and appearance 
were those of a youth of fifteen, instead of a boy 
of twelve, kissed his hand to me and called out, — 

" If you are not shut up, cousin Florence, come 
down directly." 

This rather authoritative request had no greater 
effect upon me than to make me open my eyes as 
wide as possible, and stare with all the indignation 
I could muster ; at which display of dignity my 
cousin only laughed as if amused, calling out, — 

** Little thing, how you stare 1 Do you think 
you are a woman already, and not to be taken 
such liberties with ?" 

I never could bear ridicule, and don't know 
what passionate things I might have said; for I 
felt my face and neck glowing with a sudden heat, 
from the angry blood which rushed over them; 
and I knew by the boy's laugh that he saw and 
enjoyed it : but my uncle called to him in an 
angry tone to follow him into the house, and in a 
minute they had disappeared. 

For a short time the whole house seemed to 
be in confusion ; the screams of the children, the 
banging of doors and rushing up and down stairs, 
struck me with a sort of angry terror, — anger 
that any one should dare to be so familiar in my 
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grandfather's house (I forgot that he was the 
father and grandfather of the visitors too), and 
terror at the noise, which seemed to me hor- 
rible. 

In about half an hour my maid, who had been 
seized upon and pressed into the service of the 
newly-imported nursery, came to me, and, in her 
usual quiet way, requested me to go with her into 
the library, where my uncle wished to see me. 
The library was a large, old room, at one end 
of which yawned a vast chimney, in which my 
grandfather was accustomed to bum huge logs of 
wood upon the hearth. The floor round the fire- 
place was inlaid with ornamental Encaustic tiles, 
and the fender was formed of stone blocks stand- 
ing about half a foot high, rounded at the top 
and fitted into the tiles. This last is a fashion I 
never saw except at Ingerdyne until lately, that 
Mr. Pugin has introduced it into several houses 
built by him ; in one of which, the Palace of the 
Roman Catholic Bishop at Birmingham, these 
stone fenders are in every room that I have seen. 
Opposite the fireplace was a noble window, occu- 
pying the whole end of the room, except a small 
space on each side, where stood high narrow book- 
cases, nearly concealed by the heavy folds of the 
curtains. The room was divided by two pillars 
close to the walls, supporting a pole of carved 
gak| over which in cold winter nights was drawn 
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a thick curtain^ matching those at the window; 
thus contracting the spacious room into a com- 
fortable snuggery. 

Lounging in one of the great deep arm-churs, 
half screened from the light bj these curtains, sat 
my uncle. He was alone ; and as I entered the 
room he leaned forward upon a small reading 
table that stood by him^ and looked at me. 
There was a cold, sarcastic smile upon his face : 
an expression which was quite new to me; for 
all with whom I had ever associated, as yet, had 
been open and fearless, and, whatever their bad 
passions might be, they rather gloried in, than 
disclaimed or concealed them : pride, anger, and 
self-confidence never being looked upon by any 
member of our family as sins or offences agtiinst 
propriety. I was too young then to analyze the 
impression which my uncle's smile made upon 
me, but my instinct told me there was some- 
thing wrong in it: something cold, false, and 
wily ; and although his features were perfect as 
to form and regularity, and his tone of voice 
gracious and condescending, the first impulses of 
my heart were aversion and distrust. I suppose 
he read these feelings in my face, for the ex- 
pression of his own changed, and he said, — 

" So you are the young lady who wished not 
to be treated as a child just now : the height 
deceived me ; I expected to see a girl of sixteen 
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at leasts and not a babj. Come here and let me 
8ee if you are as high as the table '* ; and he 
laughed sardonically. 

I was a very tall child of my age, and not a 
little proud of it ; to be treated in this contemp- 
tuous way, therefore, was more than I could bear 
patiently. I felt my colour come and go, and 
my breath quicken as I stood still where I had 
first entered. 

" Dpn't you know what I say ? don't' you un- 
derstand English?" he asked, sharply. 

I was silent. Many men would have taken this 
for shyness, and have given up the task of trying 
to make me speak ; but not so did Major Yere : 
he knew that I was not frightened — that no 
babyish coyness kept me silent, but that the 
instinct of the child had answered to the penetra- 
tion and worldly knowledge of the man, and that 
in my eyes he was an object to be shunned. 
From this day to that of his death, we never 
changed our opinions of each other ; and, with- 
out attributing to him any greater sin than an 
intense hatred, I do believe that he would have 
rejoiced exceedingly to hear of my death. This 
may seem an exaggerated feeling to attribute 
to any man against a child, towards whom aver* 
sion would generally be shown by utter indiffer- 
ence; but to a man who goes on bis way 
deceiving, there is something in the calm gaze 
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of a child^ and in its fresh and clear perceptions, 
that harasses and bewilders him. 

While mj uncle was thus questioning me, the 
door opened, and my cousin Philip entered, who, 
coming up to the table, fixed his eyes upon me 
with a look of puzzled interest. He did not speak 
for some time, but at last he said in an under 
tone, and as if unconsciously, — 

" Poor Flor. I " 

There was something in the tone so genuine 
that my heart melted, and the tears I had been 
repressing crowded into my eyes. Philip saw it, 
and soon created a diversion in my favour by up- 
setting a large vase of flowers, the water in which 
deluged his father's feet, and completely drew off 
his attention from me. 
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CHAPTER V. 

In a very short time Philip and I were close 
friends ; for in one thing there was a great simi- 
larity between us, both being proud and self- 
confident ; we were, therefore, able to sympathize 
with each other in all grievances, real or fancied. 
But, however amicably we arranged matters, 
others were not so fortunate. The whole esta- 
blishment at Ingerdyne was quickly thrown into 
confusion by our new visitors; the Spanish lady 
and her French bonne keeping us all, from the 
kitchen to the drawing-room, in a perpetual state 
of ferment, so that my poor grandfather began, 
for the first time in his life, to think that the 
Irish were a most belied and peaceable race. And 
certainly he found his son-in-law, whom hitherto 
he had so much disliked, a model of propriety 
and gentleness when compared with this terrible 
daughter-in-law. I, too, came in for my share in 
the benefit accruing from this new state of affairs . 
being, in comparison with my three youngest 
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cousins^ a very pattern of quietness and obedience. 
This, however, was a state of things too dangerous 
to the interests of the Major and his wife, to be 
allowed to continue without an effort on their 
part to alter it. 

My uncle was wary and clever, and, knowing 
his father's prejudices, was always contriving that 
my father and I should offend them in some way 
or other. Upon looking back to this period, I 
must acknowledge that his management showed 
considerable talent; for, although there were 
times when we could not help seeing whose 
specious words had led us into error, still they 
had been so craftily spoken, that it was impos- 
sible to fix an evil intention upon the speaker. 

Between us all, my poor grandfather was in a 
most wretched state. Distracted by the volu- 
bility of Mrs. William Vere's broken English, in 
which she constantly attacked him for some ima- 
ginary wrong inflicted by somebody; appealed 
to by his son-in-law — quietly, certainly, but 
sometimes upon very irritating occasions; an- 
noyed by the crying and refractory children, who 
invaded all parts of the hitherto peaceable house 
and grounds ; and wearied by the perpetual dis- 
cord, he looked harassed and care-worn enough 
to attract even my attention. One day, after 
another of the recriminatory and bitter " expla- 
nations " between my father and my uncle, which 
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had been as usual referred to my grandfather, 
and in which, as usual, Major Yere had managed 
to appear the aggrieved conciliator, PhUip said to 
me, — 

« Flor., there is something wrong going on, I 'm 
sure. My father is deceiving Mr. Vere." 

I looked at him, not in doubt or astonishment, 
but in acquiescence ; for my dislike to my uncle 
had increased until it had become nearly hatred, 
and I simply answered, — 

« Yes." 

" I know it Flor., and 1 11 tell you why it is ; 
for I can trust you, though you are a girl, and I 
hate all these cunning underhand ways." 

I sat down upon the grass where we were 
walking, and prepared to listen. 

** You know, J^lor., that I never lived at home 
till a few months ago. My father's godfather, 
old Sir Hugh Danvers, was mine too, and took 
me as soon as I was bom. While I was with 
him, I was as happy as the day was long — I wish 
I was there now," and the boy heaved a sigh. 
" Well, all that time, I scarcely ever saw my 
mother, for we were at Government-house and 
she was going about from place to place ; but my 
£Either often came, and I heard the officers and 
Sir Hugh say, every time he arrived, how he was 
changed for the worse, and that he had become 
as cunning as his Spanish wife. I did not think 
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much of this then, because I never thought I 
should leave Sir Hugh^ and I did not much care 
for people I was not likely ever to live with." 

I remember when Philip said this, that a kind of 
odd sensation came over me, as if it was wrong ; but 
as I could not have defined it, nor pointed out where 
the error lay, I remained silent. He continued, — 

** Well, three months before we came here, I 
was finishing ray drill lesson, when Sir Hugh 
sent for me. I found him in his study reading 
a letter, and looking very unhappy. * Phil.,' he 
said, * you are about to leave me : your father 
is going to England on leave, and has sent for 
you.' I was frightened, and cried, * No, no ; I 
can't go — don't let me go.' * I cannot help it, 
Phil.,' he said ; * your father has a right to you, 
and I have none: you must go.' Oh, how I 
cried, Flor. I don't think you or anybody else 
ever saw me cry before or since, but I cried then 
dreadfully, and Sir Hugh walked about the room 
almost as miserable as I was. At last he came 
and sat down again by me, and said, ^ Be a man, 
PhiL I am glad to see you love me so muchj 
but you must not cry like a girl. Cheer up and 
listen to me : you are my godson, and I love you 
better than anybody on earth, except my niece ; 
so some day, if I live, you shall come back to me. 
But mind, Phil., it must be as you are. I will 
have no cunning, artful, ungentlemanly tricks: 
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no saying one thing and meaning another; no 
making a thing look like truth that is not truth. 
Keep an honest soldier's heart, brave and true. 
You will, I fear, see a great deal which I hope 
you will shun ; but I must not Jell you what. If 
you are the proud-hearted boy I think you, you 
will scorn deceit and hate a lie ; and if you are 
not, I shall find it out when you come back, and 
with me then you shall not stay. Your grand- 
father is my oldest friend, and his family one of 
the most ancient in England ; take care that you 
bring no disgrace upon it. You are the eldest 
son of his eldest son, and the honour of the whole 
race is in your keeping; you have no right to 
blemish it by a single unworthy deed or thought. 
That which is given to you entire, must be 
returned unblemished. And now I must speak 
to you about the great enemy of mankind — money. 
It is the root of all evil ; and the undue love and 
striving for it, leads men into greater infamy than 
any other invention of the arch-fiend. But with 
you this need never be a temptation. Be econo- 
mical, at the same time that you are liberal, and 
gentlemanly in your pursuits and habits ; and send 
to me freely whenever you want money. I shall 
never think you require too much, if you obey 
these cautions. I speak to you as I would to a 
young man, Phil., because, though you are but a 
child in years, you have all those years lived 
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among men, and ought to have more than a child's 
intelligence ; therefore as I treat you, so I expect 
you to behave. Here is a pocket-book, you will 
find in it more money than you have ever had 
before. I shall be glad if you send me an account 
of how you spend it ; but do as you please : I do 
not insist upon it, only I should like it. Now go 
and tell Harris to pack up your clothes, for you 
must go to-morrow ; and when he has done so bid 
him come to me.' Well, that horrible to-morrow 
came, and I went: but, Flor., if I thought I 
should never go back to Sir Hugh, but live in 
this way all my life, I should either do some 
dreadful thing to somebody else, or kill myself — 
I know I should," and the boy sprang up and 
leaned against the acacia-tree which spread its 
canopy above us, and breathed hard, as if wres- 
tling with himself. 

I was too frightened to speak, for such calm 
deep passion I had never seen before, and I could 
do nothing but wonder. At last, after several 
minutes' silence, he continued : — 

** In a few days I got home. All the way I had 
been wondering what it would be like, but when 
I saw it I— Flor., it 's bad enough here, with all 
this quarrelling and plotting, but it is heaven 
compared with our home abroad. It was a great 
house full of dirty little rooms half-furnished. 
Everything was soiled, torn or broken ; nothing - 

VOL. I. E 
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was clean, or in its place ; our meals were as 
untidy and irregular as if we had been on a raarch^ 
and nobody ever seemed to know whose place it 
was to do even the commonest things. No ser- 
vant that was good for anything ever stayed^ 
because the house was like a Babel. One day 
we were half-famished, for some whim of my 
mother's, and the next, there was waste enough 
to have kept the village. Sometimes my mother 
would storm at my father until he went out of 
the house in a rage; and a few hours after she 
would be petting and fondling him as if he were a 
baby. We were never at peace; always either 
in fire or frost. But all this would have been 
bearable, if it had not been for the false things 
my mother used to say of Sir Hugh, and the way 
in which she spoke of coming here. Something 
— I can't tell what — that my father was told at 
the reading-rooms, decided him to come to Eng- 
land; and, I am sure, from what I have heard 
lately, that something wrong is going on, and my 
grandfather is being deceived. I know that your 
family were not expected to be found here, and 
I think that has something to do with the plan 
that is forming now, and which I do believe 
is to get my grandfather to leave all his pro- 
perty to us. It is to further this scheme that 
your father is so often misled. I am sure of it ; 
and it makes me miserable. This must be what 
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Sir Hugh meant when he told me I should see 
things done that he hoped I would avoid: and 
I wiU avoid them ; for somehow or other, I will 
find out the plot and defeat it, if I can. People 
think I am a child, but Sir Hugh was right; 
living with men, makes me a man, and I never 
feel like a child, except when I am with you, 
Flor. And if it were not for you I would not stay 
a week longer : I would write to Sir Hugh, and 
tell him what I think, and he would send for me, 
I know ; but I hke you, Flor., and I will not go if 
I can help it." 

This conversation is as strongly impressed upon 
my memory, as if it had only taken place yester- 
day ; and if I were there, I could point out the 
very spot, and the trees and shrubs upon which my 
eyes often turned while these words were spoken 
by Philip. Those objects have been connected 
in my thoughts with the words ever since, and 
when I see them, I recollect every syllable, look, 
and tone; no wonder, then, that I can repeat 
them perfectly. 



B 2 
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CHAPTER VI. 

© Major and Mrs. Vere had been at Ingerdyne 
about three months, when my grandmother's 
birthday occurred. It was always kept as a festi- 
val, and this time there was to be a ball, for the 
sake of the young people, and all the family 
friends were bidden to it. Every nook was turned 
into a dormitory, and beds were contrived in the 
most extraordinary places. Every thing that was 
very uncomfortable, and out of the way, was said 
** to do very well for bachelors," all tolerable con- 
trivances being appropriated to the ladies. For 
some days previous, the whole house was in com- 
motion ; for it was so long since any preparations 
of the kind had been made at Ingerdyne, that the 
old servants had almost forgotten how to set about 
them, and required continual assistance and direc- 
tions. The billiard-room was to be appropriated 
for dancing, and the table from it was to be fixed 
in the library for the gentlemen's amusement next 
day, in case any of them remained. The green- 
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houses^ both at home and at Aston, the seat of our 
nearest neighbour, were emptied of their beauties 
to adorn the hall and staircase ; which, when 
decked for the fete and lighted with coloured 
lamps, looked like a fairy garden. 

Mrs. William Vere was in ecstacies, and ran 
about proclaiming her satisfaction to everybody ; 
for no one could make her understand that these 
preparations were not intended as a welcome to ^ 
the heir and herself, but were a compliment of 
love from Mr. Vere to his wife. My father 
laughed at her absurdity, but my mother was 
very indignant, and showed her contempt for the 
Spanish lady in every way she could ; happily for 
our peace, however, the latter was so fully im- 
pressed with the idea of her own importance and 
dignity, that she never perceived these covert 
insults, but prepared with the greatest self-com- 
placency to play her part as the observed of all 
observers. 

When the evening came, at my grandmother's 
express desire, Philip, Josephine and I, stood 
beside her when she received her guests. Her 
simple dignity impressed us all, and we were as 
quiet as statues ; never speaking unless addressed. 
Philip's proud eyes flashed with pleasure while 
he listened to the names of the visitors as they 
were announced, and recognised among the most 
distinguished many of whom he had read and 
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heard. Even his mother's exaggerated manner 
was subdued by the tone of those around her ; 
and, to the evident relief of her husband, she 
became silent and observant. 

The group which most strongly attracted her 
attention, consisted of an elderly gentleman and 
lady, with two younger ones, the eldest of whom, 
though certainly thirty years of age, was by far 
the most attractive person in the room. She 
was tall, and slight, with fair complexion, and 
auburn hair, which, confined with a wide circlet 
of pearls, fell in ringlets over her shoulders. 
Her dress was of deep emerald velvet, without 
trimming or ornament, so that her beautiful figure 
owed nothing of its grace or elegance to the aid 
of her milliner. Major Vere approached to pay 
his compliments to her with the ease and eager- 
ness of one meeting an old friend, and Mrs. 
William Vere observed with alarm that the lady, 
previously so pale, suddenly crimsoned, and after a 
short conversation took his arm and walked with 
him to join a country dance which was then forming. 

" Who is dat ? who is dat ? " she eagerly asked 
of my grandmother, fixing her eyes upon the 
lady. 

"Do you mean the lady in green velvet, danc- 
ing with William ? That is Miss Arthur.** 

" Does she know him long ?' 

** Oh, yes, they were children together : Marion 
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is not much younger than he is^ and at one time« 
before he went abroad^ it seemed probable that it 
would have been a match." 

My grandmother spoke without thought of mis- 
chief, for she liad not the most remote idea of her 
daughter in- law's jealousy ; and even had she been 
aware of it, she would have considered it, in this 
instance, too ridiculous to guard against. Not so 
thought Mrs. William; for her eyes flashed as 
she watched the offending pair mingling in the 
dance, and heard Miss Arthur's silvery laugh in 
reply to her partner's lively remarks. 

When the dance was over, the wife observed 
her husband's companion say something to him in 
a low tone, which caused him to look round and 
follow with his eyes the direction of hers. Then 
a few more words appeared to pass, and, with 
Miss Arthur leaning on his arm, Major Vere 
crossed the room to introduce her to his wife. 

Nothing could exceed the mortified astonish- 
ment of both, at the reception they met with 
from Mrs. William Vere ; her black eyes literally 
blazed with fury, and although she controlled her 
tongue, fearful of her mother-in-law's observation, 
yet her choked voice and agitated frame too 
plainly showed that something was wrong — what 
it could be, or how she could possibly have 
offended her, was a mystery to Marion Arthur : 
not so to the Major; who was but too familiar 
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With similar, and even more outrageous exhibi- 
tions of jealousy, to doubt what it was that dis- 
torted his wife's features so horribly. For- 
tunately for all parties my grandfather came up, 
and desiring his son to seek a lady whom he 
named, for his partner in the next dance, took 
Miss Arthur away to play at chess with him in a 
comer. I shall never forget Mrs. William Vere's 
look of furious passion as they all turned away ; 
the beautiful fan she held was crushed with the 
vehement pressure of her clenched hand. It was 
really a terrible sight ; and I unconsciously caught 
my grandmother's hand for protection as I gazed 
upon it. No persuasions or entreaties could 
induce the Spanish wife to dance, although she was 
passionately fond of the amusement, and really 
excelled in it ; her whole attention was absorbed 
in watching her husband, who, from sad expe- 
rience of his wife's disposition, was most careful 
never even to speak to his old playfellow again dur- 
ing that evening. At last she appeared composed, 
and went into the supper-room much in her usual 
manner, for she saw my uncle at the lower end of 
the apartment assiduously attending upon two 
old ladies, and Miss Arthur earnestly conversing 
with a young officer of Hussars, who had taken 
an ice to her at a side table. 

It had been arranged that my father, uncle, 
$nd two or three of the married gentlemen should 
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deep this night at the lodge, in order that addi- 
tional beds might be made up for the ladies in 
their wives' rooms. About four o'clock in the 
morning, therefore, when the party separated, 
only some went off to their homes, while others 
thankfully accepted a resting-place at Ingerdyne ; 
the men who were destined for lodge-keepers, 
getting together in the supper-room to summon 
courage for their turn-out, by an extra glass of 
champagne. 

All was 'quiet in the house, except an occa- 
sional peal of laughter from the revellers, who 
lingered in the supper-room, when a succession 
of shrill and piercing screams rang through the 
mansion. .In a few minutes, the sleepers had 
started from bed and sofa ; and the passages 
and landing-places were thronged with hurried 
and half-dressed visitors, pale with amazement 
and alarm, each eagerly seeking from the other 
an explanation of the startling sounds that yet 
rang in their ears. 

** It is Josephine, — my wife's voice," exclaimed 
my uncle, who, with his companions, had rushed 
up from below ; " where is she ?" 

** In the yellow room at the other end of the 
house, with Miss Arthur and Mrs. Sackville," 
was the reply. 

" Miss Arthur and my sister ? Gracious God ! 
let me pass," cried Major Vere, as another thril- 
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ling shriek rang through the house ; and he sprang 
forward along the passage^ as if some frightful idea 
had struck him. 

Everybody foUoweds and as they passed my 
door, I joined them ; for the noise terrified me, 
and I dared not remain alone. 

When the door of the yellow room was thrown 
open, the first object we saw by the fire light, 
was Mrs. William Vere, standing in the middle 
of the room, covered only with a white wrapper, 
over which her thick black hair fell like a man- 
tilla ; her feet were bare, her hands clenched, and 
she was screaming frantically. Leaning upon 
the writing table, her face alternately pale and 
flushed, stood Marion Arthur, with tears pour- 
ing down her cheeks, and sobbing bitterly. 
Just between them, with a countenance ex- 
pressive of scornful indignation, was my mo- 
ther, quivering from head to foot with emotion, 
her eyes flashing with mingled anger and con- 
tempt. 

" Josephine, what is the matter? Are you ill ? 
speak!" cried her husband. 

"111? Mad, I think I" exclaimed my mother, 
bitterly ; and she turned to Marion. 

"I am dying I Poison, —poison I ** screamed 
Josephine, furiously. 

"Poison I where? what?" exclaimed several. 

"Here I derel In dis cup. Seel — look!* 
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shouted the Spanish woman, holding up a small 
china cup, in which remained a few drops of some 
white liquid. 

" This ! where did you get it ? Who gave it 
you?" asked my uncle, quickly. 

** She did : for you — Serpent ! — English mon- 
ster 1" raved his wife, pointing to Miss Arthur, 
with the accent and look of a maddened fury; 
''oh! oh! I shall die I" and she evidently writhed 
in pain. "Traitor! murderer!" she cried, and 
springing suddenly forward, clung to her hus- 
band, as if to strangle him; while those who 
were not paralysed with horror, strove to release 
him from her grasp. 

** Alice, what is all this ? for God's sake, 
speak ! " said my grandfather, turning to his 
daughter. 

Upon hearing her sister-in-law's name, the 
Spaniard turned round, and, tossing her elf- 
like hair back from her face, screamed out, her 
mouth literally foaming with rage and excite- 
ment, — " Seize her ! Take her ! She help— dey 
both do it." 

" Silence, madam 1 For your own sake, if you 
are not mad, be silent," said my mother, advancing 
towards her. 

** Keep away ! — she will stab me ! Dey have 
poison me I" and again she shrieked in a paroxysm 
of pain and fury^ while the spectators gathered 
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together in little groups, amazed, but now less 
frightened at the scene, which began to assume a 
ludicrous aspect. 

"If you can explain this, Alice, do, and 
quickly," exclaimed my uncle, speaking between 
his teeth, as he saw the perspiration starting upon 
his wife's brow. 

" I will," said Marion Arthur, who advanced 
with a face colourless as marble, and nearly as 
rigid. 

" Mrs. William Vere having incautiously taken 
at supper some champagne, which disagreed with 
her, complained, when she came to bed, of the 
acidity which it had created, and asked Mrs. Sack- 
ville what would relieve it. I recommended mag- 
nesia, and, as every one was gone to bed, Mrs. Sack- 
ville went into the nursery to bring some from 
her children's medicine chest. I mixed it, telling 
Mrs. William Vere what it was, and she drank it, 
and then laid down and fell asleep. Some time after, 
while Mrs. Sackville and I were sitting talking 
by the fire, she awoke with a loud scream, sprang 
out of bed, seized the cup, and insisted that she 
was poisoned. At first we thought that it was a 
frightful dream, and we tried to take the cup 
away and sooth her ; but this only made her more 
violent, and we found that she really meant the 
horrible thing she was saying. I think T need 
not assiure you all, who know me so well," and 
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here her voice was broken, and the tears fell fast, 
" that there is no ground for her accusation. No 
one can believe me or Alice guilty of so dreadful 
a crime." 

" It is arsenic ! arsenic T cried the wretched 
woman, who had interrupted Miss Arthur's ex- 
planation twenty times by her passionate and 
frantic exclamations. 

** William, silence your wife, for her own sake, 
if she has not bewitched you past hope," said my 
mother angrily. 

" You kiU me, for her to marry him !" screamed 
Josephine in a frenzy: "you hate me, and she 
love him — I hear her say so." 

" Madam 1 Mrs. William Vere ! for God's 
sake — " cried Marion as she burst into a passion 
of tears. 

** William, if you are not lost to all manliness, 
take your wife away, or compel her to unsay 
these false and infamous charges," exclaimed Mrs. 
Sackville. 

" It matters not — no one believes them," said 
my grandfather, sorrowfully. 

" Dey shall I dey shall ! I will say it is 
ai^nic: you shall be try for de poison," shouted 
the Spaniard. 

'^ Nonsense, Josephine, you are mad to say 
such things," said my uncle sternly. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

No one was surprised the next morning, to find 
that Mrs. William Vere breakfasted in her own 
room : or that the Major spent an hour with his 
father closeted in the library, and afterwards 
mounted a horse which he had ordered to be in 
waiting, and rode off at full speed towards the 
town. 

Philip and I wandered about all that uncom- 
fortable day, without being noticed by any one. 
A sort of feeling that they were in the way hung 
over everybody: the last night's scene was too 
vividly present to their minds, with all its ludi- 
crous terrors, to permit them to talk freely upon 
other subjects ; while the respect and sorrow felt 
for their host restrained every one, even the most 
thoughtless, from alluding to that. 

Immediately after luncheon, while Philip and I 
were sitting in the library, talking over the events 
of the preceding night, and conjecturing how it 
would all end, my father and grandfather entered 
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the room, and^ not seeing us^ closed the door and 
began to converse. 

" I have wislied to see you privately, sir,'' said 
my father, " to inform you that, after the insult 
which Mrs. William Vcre thought fit to offer last 
night to my wife, it appears to be my plain duty 
to remove Mri. Sackville from this house. It is 
impossible that she can continue to associate with 
a woman so regardless of truth and propriety ; 
and, as the youngest child, it is perhaps the duty 
of Alice to withdraw." 

**Does Alice know of this?" asked my grand- 
father. . 

" Yes, it is her own wish. It is but too evident 
to her that peace cannot be preserved in a house 
inhabited by persons of such incompatible dispo- 
sitions and opposing interests as are at present 
assembled here. My wife and children have 
enjoyed a most happy home with yoU and my 
mother-in-law for many months, for which I most 
heartily thank you. But as I will not suffer 
Alice to be the sport of malice and vulgarity, so 
neither can I consent to pain and embarrass 
you, with the conflicting claims of your children. 
My wife, as I said before, is the youngest, and 
it is right, in such a case as this, that she 
should give way, and be the one to leave Inger- 
dyne." 

I could see my grandfather's eyes fixed upon 
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my father's handsome face with a more cordial 
expression than usual ; it seemed to say — 

" Well, Irishman, I did not expect this from 
you. I am pleased with you." 

For a minute there was a silence ; then my 
grandfather said— 

" You have spoken of this to no one?" • 

** Except Alice, to no one." 

" I am glad of it, because there is no necessity 
to add more pain to that which Major Vere is 
already suffering. I am obliged to you for the 
proper and considerate view you have taken of 
your wife's position, as regards what is due to 
herself, as well as to her brother and to me. And, 
looking at the affair as you do, what I am going 
to say will be no matter of surprise to you : I do 
not hesitate to declare that it is not more impos- 
sible for Alice to live here with that unhappy 
person, than for me. I have accordingly arranged 
with my son that he shall take a house in London 
for a few weeks, and thence return to Belgium. 
It must be infinitely better for all parties that, 
under such circumstances, they should reside in a 
foreign land." 

My father bowed, silently : for there was an 
expression of grief and mortification upon the old 
man'rt face, that forbade any sympathy but that 
shown by respectful acquiescence. 

** You will inform Alice of this. Captain Sack- 
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ville," continued my grandfather, **and beg her 
not to speak to her mother or me iii)on the sub- 
ject Be assured that I estimate highly the right 
feeling towards her brother and myself shown by 
you both in this affair. But 1 came to the reso- 
lution i have expressed, without reference to her 
stay. I could not live with so violent a person as 
Mrs. Wiiliam Vere, and I do not choose to be 
driven from home by my children. Alice will 
see that I should have acted precisely as I have 
done, if she had not been here." 

My father bowed again, simply saying, — 

" You shall be obeyed, sir. Can I tell my wife 
when " 

** My son and his family leave this place to- 
morrow morning," answered Mr. Vere abruptly. 

Philip and I gazed upon each other in mute 
dismay, and when they were gone he started up, 
exclaiming, — 

** I knew how it would be. Nobody can live 
with my mother. I thought we were too happy 
(or it to last : but I won't go, Florence — I wojCl^ 

" Oh, PhiL, what can you do? " said I, crying. 

" Do, Flor. ? why, refuse ! And if they try 
to make me go, I'll run away until they are 
gone, and then come back here, and wait for an 
opportunity of getting to Sir Hugh. I have 
(Mlenty of money." 

*' But they are your father and mother," I 
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praised his spirit in escaping from such a home; 
and a very few grieved over the disobedient and 
undutiful chiid^ and silently prayed God to pardon 
him. 

I was the only one who really missed him, and 
bitter was my sorrow at losing Philip's society ; 
for thouorh he had been often domineerincr and 
dictatorial, yet, except old Cicely, I had never had 
any other friend to talk to as a companion ; and I 
felt then, for the first time, that sense of loneli- 
ness and desolation of heart which I have ex- 
perienced so often since. 

A week after this event my father returned to 
Ireland, and soon after Christmas we followed 
him. I remember how unwilling my mother was 
to go, and how she put off the journey from day 
to day, seeming to dread it as much as if she 
were going to encounter some terrible doom, 
instead of returning to her husband's home. 
This impressed me greatly, and awakened a 
strange feeling towards both my parents. I could 
not tell which was wrong, but I felt instinc- 
tively that such disunion was a bhocking thing; 
and thus was destroyed, in my very infancy, that 
reverential affection and devout confidence which 
is due from children to their parents, and without 
which the holy ties of filial love do not bind the 
heart, or restrain the will. 

Never was disgust more visible in my mother's 
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face and manner than when she returned to her 
Irish home. The slovenly habits and reckless 
irregularity of the people seemed, to her dis- 
satisfied mind, to have increased a hundred-fold 
during her absence. And although everything 
was in just the same state as it had been when, 
nine years before, she had rushed to her hus* 
band's country as to a refuge and a home; yet 
the charm which had then lent beauty, even to 
its faults was gone, and she looked upon all 
around as hateful and revolting. 

Certainly there was a very striking contrast 
between Ingerdyne and Athlone. The dispro- 
portioned rooms with their damaged and worn- 
out furniture, ill-fitting doors and starred window- 
panes ; the badly matched and broken crockery, 
the untidy, quarrelsome and shoeless servants, 
were each and all in melancholy contrast to the 
well-appointed household, the comforts and ele- 
gancies of ingerdyne. Much of all this might 
have been improved by a cheerful, loving, and 
energetic spirit ; but, unfortunately, such was not 
the temper of the presiding genius of the place, 
who »eemed to take a pettish pride in letting 
things go their own uncomfortable way, and 
where it was possible even become worse. 

By means of a bribe, the promise of doubling 
her already handsome wages, my mother had in- 
duced her English nurse to come with her to 
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Ireland, declaring that there was no one there, fit 
to be trusted with her darling Helen. She seemed 
to have forgotten Cicely, who had been to me so 
faithful and tender a guardian and friend, and the 
pjDF old wonaan bitterly inveighed against the 
cold unlovinoc hearts and unorrateful memories of 
the Saxons. 

" It 's all as one," ?he would say, "as if I had 
killed the precious jiwil intirely; and St. Bridget 
knows I love her as my own. Many 's the night 
I walked about these ould rooms hushowing her to 
sleep, when the mother s been warm in the bed : 
and now I 'm not fit to have care of the other I 
Oil ! but it 's the English that have no hearts." 

Even I, her nurseling and pride, was now 
not altogether satisfactory to her; for she looked 
with jealous eyes upon my increased tidiness 
and love of order, and it worried her to see my 
*^ forrin wavs," as she called them. 

" They *11 spile you, my colleen 1 " said she, pet-' 
tishly to me one day, " wid their fuss and their 
puttin's away. It 's enough to wear the life out o' 
one to be for ever tidy in' and tidyin', as if the pace 
of the world was in keeping chairs straight. Besides, 
it isn't for the likes o' you to be doin* sioh work a9 
that, waitin' on voursel' instead of making them 
crathurs of English do your biddin.' It brakes 
my heart intirely to see the change that's come 
over ye, since ye went to that land o* Cromwell 
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Oh, Miss Flory dear, sure ye '11 nivir turn from 
the ways o' yer father's fathers to folly the Eng- 
lish ** 

Notwithstanding these pathetic appeals, I had 
seen too much of English comfort to undervalue 
it; especially now that the want of it was con- 
stantly present to me. So, although I still loved 
Cicely with all my heart, I persevered in the few 
*^ English ways" I had learned, and went on 
improving. 

Meanwhile, my sister grew np a fair, lovely 
blue-eyed child, the evident darling of my mother, 
and the admiration of everybody. Kept aloof 
from all contact with the people in whose land 
she lived, it was my mother's pride that she had 
no accent in her sweet lisping voice that would 
have betrayed her country to the nicest ear. 
*^ No one can ever say that Helen is Irish,*' was 
her perpetual boast ; and many were the fears she 
expressed, when my sister and I were playing 
together, lest she should learn from me the hateful 
dialect of our father's people. 

In time Helen found this out, and when she 
wished to be mischievous, would try to mimic me ; 
and, if anything angered her, she would push me 
from her, calling me " wild Irish," and say that I 
should teach her to be as bad. Happily for me, 
I h^ul even then a passionate love of the beautiful, 
and in my admiration of her loveliness I could not 
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resent her unkindness; and this frail bond kept 
peace between us, for with all my natural yearn- 
ing for love, I could not feel a strong or deep 
affection for a sister who seemed to monopolize 
my mother's thoughts and fondness, and to look 
upon me in any light rather than as an object of 
love. And yet, with all her preference for Helen, 
my mother loved me in a degree. She praised my 
intelligence and powers of mind, foretelling that I 
should be a clever self-dependent woman, brave in 
adversity, but ungracious in prosperity. I was 
too proud, she said, for peace ; my atmosphere 
was strife. How often in after days did I recal 
this prophesy, and wonder whether the clouds of 
coming trials had even then been foreshadowed 
upon my brow. 

I had now become by practice, a bold and fear- 
less horsewoman, and although so very young and 
light a weight, was able easily to control the 
highly-trained animals given me to ride. Often 
and often my father and I were out together for 
hours, scouring the wild moors and leaping the 
awkward wall fences of the fields ; while I, proud 
of his hearty praise, stifled every mii?giving, 
checked every impulse of fear, and rode at every- 
thing as boldly as he did. I believe I would have 
faced death itself sooner than have heard him call 
me coward or laugh at me for a baby, so that his 
pride in my courage and daring soon became as 
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great as my inother*8 in Helen's un-Triah tones 
and lovely face. I have often marvelled since, 
how my mother eould trust me upon such high- 
couraged horses as those I always rode ; crea- 
tures over whom I could have no control at all, 
except what their perfect training gave me: to 
whom my weight was as nothing, and mounted 
upon which, I looked a mere pigmy. Pcrhapa 
she placed her faith in my fairy patrons, trusting 
them to guard me from danger in their own moun- 
tains, and in this belief resigned me to my fate. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

All this time I have made no mention of my 
governess, who was the daughter of a lieutciinnt 
of my father's regiment, and was glad to asi-ist 
her parents by devoting some hours daily to my 
education. Slie was a firm, yet gentle creature, 
actuated by high principles and a spirit of patient 
endurance ; she commanded my res|>ect from the 
first, and soon obtained the whole love and obedi- 
ence of my heart. She it was who first taught 
me Christianity : not but that I had been always 
taken to church — when it was convenient, and 
the weather was dry; but that practical self-con- 
trolling Christian spirit of which I had hitherto 
known nothing, I learned from Miss Northey, 
She tauglit me the sin of disobedience, and the 
curse which sooner or lator visits the undutiful 
ehild; she taught me self-denial, and the blessing 
which follows an act of duty done at the sacrifice 
of self ; she talked to me as to one more woman 
than child, and told me hpw happy she was to be 
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able to make some return to her parents for the 
love and care which thsy had bestowed upon her 
infancy and education ; she told me of the happi- 
ness of her own home, and tepeated the loving 
words in which the dear ones there, strove to ac- 
knowledge and repay her labours for them. 

" But, Florence,** she would say, ** that does 
not alter my dnty, though it makes it pleasant 
and light ; for even if papa and mamma were harsh 
and cruel, instead of being good and kind, my duty 
as their child would be the same : no sternness 
on their part could change it. We work to 
GoJ, and not to ourselves, and his laws are un- 
changoftble." 

In every way, and at every opportunity she 
strove to impress this upon me. It has since 
aeoiiied to ine as if she knew that someday I should 
bocullcrl uiton to drink to the dr^s the bitter but 
wholosome cup of self-denial, and thus prepared me 
for it. While I loved her so dearly that her least 
wiah WI18 a law to me, her approbation my greatest 
rcwarJ, ami her love niv dearest treasure. Rebel- 
lioti Against her will was impossible; and seeing 
tliid, «ho oiYcn made some kindness to be shown 
by mo to Helen, the payment of my obedience to 
htirtfolft indeed, halt* my time was taken up in 
ministorlng to my sister*s whimsical fancies. 

Under lier firm and tender rule, I was tappy; 
my loMonA woi^o a real pleasure to me, and, much 
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as I loved my rides, I would at nny time have 
given them up to study with Miss Korthcy. But 
she was too judicious and right minded to require 
this; and, while she etrovc to confine my eques- 
trian ardour within the bounds of lady-like ])ro- 
priety, she never sought to disgust me with my 
father's favorite pursuit, nor to set up a contest 
in my mind between his authority and her own. 

For a considerable period after leaving Inger- 
dyne, I heard nothing of my uncle or cousins, 
until I one day received a note from Philip, 
enclosed in a letter to mv mother from her father. 
It was dated from Gibraltar, and infornjed me of 
his safe arrival there, and the hearty welcome he 
had received from Sir Hugh; of the correspon- 
dence which had passed between that gentleman 
and his father relative to himself, and the happy 
termination of the affair, which had resulted in 
permission for him to remain with his godfather. 
He told me of the studies he was pursuing, the 
feats of horsemanship he could perform, and the 
height to which he had grown ; and expressed the 
anxiety he felt to be old enough to receive his 
commis<>ion, and the grief it was to him that he 
could'nt make all the intervening: vears go on side 
by side together, so that the whole might be got 
over in twelve months. He concluded by desiring 
me to write and tell him everything that had 
happened since he left me. 
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Oh, the delight of our first letter 1 The impor- 
tance it givcH us— nt least in our own eyes — the 
perpetual folding and unfolding it ; the incessant 
appeals to everybody if there ever was anything 
80 kind and clever before ; the happy fidgettiness of 
answering it ; the talk about what shall be said. 
All this happens but once. The second letter and 
the third, are as nothing : it is ihejirst^ which, with 
all its circumstances, lives fresh in our memories 
for ever. How many, many letters I wrote in 
answer to Philip, before I concocted one to please 
me ! Try as I would, mine were the epistles of a 
child, while his was that of an educated and intel- 
ligent youth, fluent and full of amusement. At 
last, with the help of Miss Northey and the dic- 
tionary, I managed to cover, in large hand, three 
sides of a sheet of paper, which I called a letter, 
and entrusted to the care of the post-office, though 
not without some misgivings as to its responsibihty 
for so great a charge. 

The next few months passed without the occur* 
rence of a single incident worthy of record ; but 
just as I attained my ninth year, my mother re- 
ceived a letter from the apothecary attending at 
Ingerdyne, informing her of the sudden death of 
her mother, and expressing her father's desire, that 
0he would come to him instantly : this, of coursie, 
took us all to England. 

It was a cold and dreary Mai'ch day upon wliich 
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we arrived* The winds had been so high as to 
delay our passage considerably^ and we did not 
reach Ingerdyne until the day after the funeraL 
How wretched the old place looked — no leaves, 
no flowers, nothing but a rushing wind bending 
the young trees to the earth, or tearing off the 
branches of the more stubborn ones. The fir 
apples, scattered from the boughs of the pines, 
nearly covered the drive and the moat. The 
carriage-road was strewn with branches of the 
brittle acacias, and taller shrubs which grew by its 
side, and the swing we had left upon the boughs 
of the old lime, rocked to and fro, creaking in the 
storm. Out of doors all was rage and contest, as 
if the world was wrestling with the elements; 
but within all was deep and silent gloom. The 
whole house looked in mourning. Death seemed 
to have saddened every face, and muffled every 
foot that approached us, and I felt more desolate 
and unhapi^y than I had ever done in my life 
before. 

Helen, being tired with the journey, scon went 
to bed ; Miss Northey remained in Ireland ; my 
mother was with her father, and I was left alone 
in the great dusky library, listening to the howl- 
ing of the wind as it roared down the huge old 
chimney. I sat in one of the large deep chairs, 
and curled myself up on the seat, hiding in tlie 
shadow of its tall back and sides, which formed to 
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my fancy a giant-like protection from the vague 
terroM without. I could hear nothing but the 
wind ; the house was as silent as a cathedral, and 
to mv excited senses the dim room in which I 
was, looked quite as large. My heart beat pain- 
fully, and I would have given anything for cou- 
rage to cross the room, run out into the passage, 
and call for some one to come to me ; but I dared 
not. The darkness grew deeper and heavier ; the 
owls began to cry in the old elms before the 
windows, and the boughs creaked mournfully in 
the tempest. Just above me was the room in 
which my poor grandmother had died, and exactly 
over my head stood the black trestles upon which 
the coffin had rested. I knew that they were 
there, for 1 had seen them not two hours before. 
A very little effort of fancy brought them before 
me while I lay coiled up in the chair; and ere 
long I had conjured up a host of grinning skeletons, 
making faces at me over their tall grim forms. I 
shut my eyes, but could not keep them closed, for 
the room seemed to be full of strange sounds and 
fearful sights, and I glared into it with the fixed 
stare of idiocy. 

In this state I fell asleep, and dreamed that I 
was in the lonely old church on the hill in which 
my grandmother was buried, and that it was mid- 
night. All was dark and dreary. I was alone, 
trying to find my way out. Suddenly I thought 
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a yellow light broke through the ground, and 
from an open grave, my grandmother appeared in 
her death clothes, bearing a torch. She chased 
me round and round, and just as I had climbed 
up to reach a window, she caught me with her 
ghastly hand. I awoke with a start and a scream, 
and found my grandfather standing before me, 
holding me with one hand, and a lighted candle 
in the other. 

" Florence, my poor child I you here ? " he said, 
more tenderly than he had ever before spoken 
to me; "how came you to be left here and 
forgotten ? " 

" Oh, grandpapa, dear grandpapa I do not leave 
me; I am so frightened," I cried, clinging to 
him in terror. 

" And no wonder, child ; where is your maid ? 
I thought you were in bed long ago. The fire 
out ; no lights ! No wonder you were frightened. 
Come with me, dear Florence." 

I seized his hand and kissed it. The action 
was one of impulse : he looked so pale and so 
unhappy, that my usual fear of his sternness gave 
place to a feeling of love and pity. Such a 
thing was so new to both of us, that he gazed 
upon me at first with astonishment, as if wonder- 
ing what had happened to make me so affectionate ; 
then, seeing the commiseration of my heart 
written on my face, the tears crowded into his 
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eyes, and he patted my head and blessed 
me. 

From that moment I loved him dearly. Stern, 
fidgety, or unreasonable, he never seemed to me 
again ; but good, and kind, and generous, as he 
really was. For his sake, I strove to overcome 
the Irish accent, which annoyed him; to walk 
steadily, instead of running along like a wild 
thing; to tie my bonnet strings, to have my 
gloves mended, and not to rejoice in the luxury 
of shoes down at heel. And in return, (for he saw 
all this, and valued it in one so untaught and full 
of impulse,) he tried to love me ; but, although I 
am sure his efforts were sincere, still he never 
succeeded thoroughly. Old prejudices, the growth 
of a life, are not easily overcome, and his dislike 
to the people of the Sister Isle was almost a 
mania. 

Helen had her mother's soft sweet Eng- 
lish face and tone, but I was too much like my 
Irish father. My grandfather's voice altered 
its tone when addressing and fondling her: she 
seemed truly the child of his old age, the Ben- 
jamin of his heart. But to me, patient and 
forbearing as he was, the effort to be so, the 
evident wish to perform his duty even against 
his feelings, was too apparent; I could not but 
aee it, and I felt it deeply* Like my mother, he 
thought me a clever, brave girl, full of right, but 
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uncontrolled, impulses ; one who in the olden time 
might have grown up a heroine, worthy to stand 
side hj side with Lady Derby at Lathom, or, in 
the present degenerate days, might perversely 
break my neck over a brick wall, sooner than ride 
round to an open gate. 

There was a tone of raillery in his speeches 
to me, which mortified me grievously, because, 
although I felt there was truth in them, yet I 
knew that I was not so wild and lawless as he 
thought; and, while I was proud of his pride in 
me, and felt that it was a thing to court and 
prize, I was ofken heart-stung at the tone in 
which he spoke to me: so different to that in 
which he talked to Helen. '' Pet," " May-bird,** 
" Darling," were all names to which she answered 
as to her own ; and his smile, as he caressed and 
played with her, was such as I would have given 
my right hand to receive from him. Still I loved 
him : for my heart told me he was upright, and 
good, and kind, and that he was unconscious of 
the injustice of his feeling towards me. In some 
things, too, I had a cordial sympathy with him : 
in his lofty pride, his scorn of money, his old- 
world reverence for the names of history^ and his 
lofty ideas of what befitted a gentleman. 

Whatever feelings, thoughts, and ideas have been 
altered or erased from my mind during my battle 
with the world, this early honour and esteem for 
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antiquity of family, has never lessened. Indeed, 
I am more and more assured of the real value of'good 
birth and ancient descent, and that none despise 
it but those who have it not. The very men who 
most loudly declaim against this feeling — calling 
it folly, and sneering at it as a source of pride 
where there is no better to be found ; who court 
the mob with clap traps about equal rights and 
the people's dignity, are the most captious and 
jealous respecting their own origin. Nothing 
pleases them more than to claim kindred with 
the great ones of the earth, nor mortifies them 
more than to be deemed plebeian, and classed 
with the very people they are deluding. 

When a man knows that, shoot his arrows right 
and left as he will, he can hurt nothinor belonjjins: 
to himself, it makes him wonderfully bold and 
daring in the fight. And that is the reason why 
revolutionists generally belong to one of two classes 
— the well born, who, from poverty, loss of social 
position, or love of popularity, seek in the clamor- 
ous applause of a mob the distinction they have 
lost, or cannot win in their own sphere, and are 
content to be the idols of a rabble whom they de- 
spise, certain that they shall never be confounded 
with those they are duping, and relying for their 
influence upon the birth they affect to scorn ; or 
the bold, reckless, and ambitious son of the people, 
who, too idle to work, too extravagant for his 
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means^ or too dissatisfied with the social position in 
which God has placed him to do his best in it, 
strikes at all order, scoffs at his superiors, and 
seeks to pull down the barriers of society, certain 
that, so his life be spared, he must be a gainer 
in the struggle. These two sorts of men can 
alone afford to affect contempt of good birth: 
the one because, say what he will, he cannot 
deprive himself of it ; the other because he has it 
not, and do what he will, can neither gain nor 
lose it. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

How much the absence of a familiar torm alters 
the aspect of a place. My grandmother had never 
taken an active part in anything going on at 
Ingerdyne, she had seldom offered an opinion, 
rarely went from home, and hardly ever, that I 
remember, was met by us out of her own par- 
ticular rooms and sheltered acacia walk ; yet, now 
that she was gone, we seemed to miss her every" 
where. We now found how often we had defer- 
red to her, how often appealed to her gentle 
justice, how often received smiling recognition 
as we met her in our races across the shrubbery, 
how often been rewarded for an unusually quiet 
visit to the drawing-room, by a great almond com- 
fit, of which she kept a store in her silver knitting- 
case ; and, now that from all these places and oc- 
currences she was for ever absent, we became sud- 
denly conscious that some great charm was gone. 
It was long before the gap in the social 
circle left by her departure closed up again: 
indeed^ it never quite did so ; for every day and 
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every hour, the poor, the sorrowful, and the 
misguided, needed her more and more. Gentle, 
mild, and peace-loving, her influence had been 
felt by us all, though we had not been conscious 
of it ; and now that she had left us, there was a 
blank in many places. 

My grandfather seldom named her; never, if 
he could avoid it, and then as briefly as possible. 
I remember that I wondered at this, thinking 
that he had forgotten her ; but one day when I 
had been playing upon the lawn, and, tired with 
the heat, went gently in through one of the 
drawing-room windows, intending to lie down on 
the great sofa, I saw my grandfather with his 
head bent down upon the little table by which 
his wife used to sit, and upon which still lay her 
knitting-case, scent>bottle, and letter-basket* He 
did not move, and I thought he was asleep ; but, 
as I crossed the room on tiptoe to get to the sofa» 
he started and looked up, and I saw that his eyes 
were dim and heavy, and the eyelashes wet with 
tears. 

"What are you doing here, Florence?" he 
asked, rather angrily. " What do you want ? ** 

I murmured some indistinct reply, 

" Go to your nursery : that is the proper place 
for you. Go." 

I obeyed. Thenceforward, though he never 
named his wife in my presence, I knew that she 
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was not forgotten ; and an idea began to possess 
me, which seemed never to occur to any one else, 
that he was pining away — dying for want of his 
old companion. They had lived together forty 
years, had joyed over the same pleasures, sor- 
rowed over the same griefs, and shared the same 
memories ; and now that one was gone, the sur- 
vivor had lost the connecting link in that long 
chain, which bound the present with the past. 
His companion, friend, and faithful helpmate, had 
left his side : the dear familiar face which had so 
long smiled upon his entrance, and brightened at 
his voice ; the graceful figure which even in age 
was beautiful for its gentle dignity ; the winning 
tones which had seldom spoken to him save in 
affectionate admiration and approval of his doings, 
would never in this world gladden his heart 
again. Others might smile, and soothe, and tend ; 
but none like her. She was gone, and the world 
was desolate for him. 

One hot June morning, about three months 
after the funeral, my mother and I were sitting 
together in the library, when Mr. Roberts, the 
family apothecary, was announced. He had come 
to see a servant who was ill, and now appeared 
to make his report. After the state of the patient 
had been duly commented upon, and just as the 
surgeon was rising to take leave, my mother stop- 
ped him, saying : — 
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My father looks ill, I think, Mr. Roberts : 
have you observed how very pale he is?" 

" Yes, he has changed sadly since Mrs. Vere's 
death. I fear that he grieves too much for her." 

" Too much ! You are mistaken, I assure you. 
He has not mentioned my poor mothers name 
half a dozen times since I came. Indeed, I have 
sometimes felt hurt to see how completely he 
appears to have forgotten her." 

" Mr. Vere is not very communicative, Mrs. 
Sackville, and would not, I imagine, be likely to 
make his sorrow a matter of conversation." 

" Not with every one ; but with me, I cannot 
conceive any reason why he should not Besides, 
if he had been grieving, I must have discovered it. 
You are wrong, Mr. Roberts: his pale looks are 
caused by this hot and exhausting weather." 

" Perhaps so. Will you make my respectful 
compliments to him, and say that my patient is 
.going on as well as I could wish?" 

The doctor had not long been gone when my 
grandfather entered, and I observed that my 
mother almost started, as, aroused by Mr. Roberts's 
suggestions, she gazed upon her father's wan, 
thin features, and sunken eyes. To me they did 
not appear more striking than they had done for 
weeks ; but to her they wore a new and terrible 
expression, and, unable to restrain her feelings, 
she burst into tears* 
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** Why, Alice, what is the matter?" he asked ; 
but she could not speak, and he turned to me. 

" What is it, Florence ? Is your mother ill ?" 

" No, grandpapa, but " 

^* Silence, Florence," exclaimed my mother : " go 
into the nursery, go away ; go this instant," and 
she pushed me hastily toward the door. I do not 
know which of us was most astonished at this 
vehemence; for my mother was generally calm 
in voice and manner: but she evidently feared 
that I should betray to her father her suspicions 
of his illness, and therefore she hurried me away, 
to preserve the secret. 

What passed in that interview, after I left the 
room, I do not know, but after dinner, when I 
was playing in the garden, I met my grandfather 
in the acacia walk, his wife's favourite haunt, lean- 
ing upon my mother's arm, and tears were rolling 
fast down her cheeks. Helen was with them, and 
I observed that as they walked my grandfather's, 
hand rested upon her head. My heart was stung ; 
and instead of running forward to meet them, I 
turned away and ran back to the place I had left — 
a great box-tree, one of whose lower branches 
stretched across the dark, quiet moat. 

The next day, I heard in the nursery that my 
grandfather had not gone down to breakfast. 
Xiate in the afternoon I saw him sitting in an 
easy chair under the acacias, with Helen at bis 
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feet, making daisy balls, and my mother at his 
side. He looked very ill, and I went up to hinu 

** Flor. ! Flor. I look, you are treading on my 
flowers," screamed Helen. 

^ How awkward you are, Florence !** said my 
mother ; " could not you see where you were going? 
And how untidy you are ! have you been at play 
with the bushes ? " and she glanced at my ruffled 
hair and disordered dress. 

"Flor. is always in a mess," said Helen ; " * wild 
Irish' as grandpapa calls her." 

My blood boiled, and I retorted, passionately, 
" If / am Irish, Helen, so are you. I 'm not 
ashamed of my father's country, if you are ; and 
I 'd sooner be wild like the Irish, than cold-hearted 
like the English." 

" Could-hearted ! " sarcastically repeated Helen, 
laughing. ** Oh, grandpapa, listen to the brogue !" 

My grandfather smiled faintly as the child 
mimicked my words and accent, looking up into 
his face the while, with her lovely Saxon counte- 
nance. My eyes kindled, I felt them flash like 
fire, and with a sudden impulse of fury, I raised 
my hand to strike Helen ; but an expression, half- 
surprise, half-disgust, which came over my grand- 
father's features, arrested the action, and bursting 
into tears of rage I rushed away. 

I learned afterwards, that when I was gone, my 
poor grandfather had foretold I should cause my 
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mother much uneasiness and sorrow : that I pro- 
mised to be all that was reckless, unloving, fiery, 
and uncontrollable,— a sort of human whirlwind; 
and yet, he added, that I was clever and coura- 
geous : that kind of character which would have 
been good in a man, but that the womanly virtues 
of affection, gentleness, and forbearance were 
foreign to me. 

How little they read my heart, who said and 
listened to this I Unloving I my whole soul was 
aching and pining for sympathy ; and for any 
talents I had, I would have given them all, 
to be loved and cherished as Helen was. It 
seems to me that I am the easiest person on earth 
to be comprehended, and yet all my life long, 
people have misunderstood and misrepresented 
me. 

The following day my grandfather was worse, 
the next he was wholly confined to his bed ; and 
a physician being summoned, he advised that my 
father should be sent for : in another week we all 
knew that the patient's life was now to be counted 
by hours. 

Sad and weary, beyond any days I had ever 
known, were those which followed now. The heat 
of the weather was intense ; the sky was a deep 
liquid blue, which seemed infinite, as if you could 
look through it into heaven. Nothing, except the 
grasshoppers, appeared to stir, from the time the 
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dew was burned off the earth, until it rose affain 
in the evening. The cattle stood under the trees 
in the park, stamping their impatient feet until 
the turf was worn bare, and whisking their sides 
with their long tails, to dislodge the stinging flies; 
but even then never ventured out of the shade for a 
moment. The windows of the house were all open, 
while the fierce heat was kept out of most of the 
rooms by the green outside shades. Owing to the 
intense heat of the weather, and the gloom of my 
grandfather's illness, every one seemed to have lost 
spirits and energy. Nothing was done that could 
be avoided ; and even in the servants' hall the 
sound of laughter was hushed. 

Night and day my mother watched by her 
father: neither heat nor fatigue could drive her 
from his room; she caused a sofa to be placed 
there, and dressed in a cool, white wrapper, strove 
to forget the oppression of the sultry weather. 
Once only every day I saw her, when she came 
down stairs with Dr. Leslie, to hear his opinion 
and receive instructions. I used to stand in the 
hall and watch for them, to ask after my grand- 
father. Dr. Leslie always replied to my inquiry ; 
for my mother seemed not to hear me, she was so 
overpowered with grief and anxiety. Her face 
was deathly pale, and her hair, which she usually 
wore in ringlets, was now gathered together in 
a knot behind, so that her countenance, deprived 
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of its usual shade^ looked strange and terrible 
to me. 

My father soon came, and the next day I heard 
that he had, by Dr. Leslie's wish, informed my 
grandfather of his danger. I learned, too, that he 
had requested permission to send for my uncle, 
but that it had been peremptorily refused. 

A week after his arrival I was sitting alone in 
the hall by the old rocking-horse, when I heard a 
great bustle of feet above me, doors quickly opened 
and shut, bells rang violently, and the next moment 
I saw a servant run quickly down stairs, and heard 
him give orders for a man to ride off at full speed 
for Dr. Leslie. He was scarcely gone when Mr. 
Boberts came ; but, before I could speak to him, 
my mother appeared at the head of the stairs, 
looking like an apparition, and called to him, in 
tones of agony, to come up instantly. 

For a few moments, all was still again ; then 
there was a scuffle and a piercing cry; then 
another; and a fall, as of some heavy weight upon 
the floor. Frantic with terror I rushed up the 
stairs. My grandfather's room was upon the first 
landing, the door was just thrown open as I reached 
it, and I ran in* 

Mr. Roberts and my father were in the act of 
raising my mother from the floor^ upon which she 
had fallen in a swoon ; the housekeeper was stand- 
ing weeping by the bed ; and, lying upon ity propped 
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up by pillows^ was my grandfather. He was dead. 
I had never seen death before; but the awful 
change was too terrible to be mistaken. I could 
not repress a scream. 

Leave the room, Florence,'' said my father. 
You will frighten your mother: go to your sister." 
But his commands were unheeded. I was 
terrified nearly out of my senses. The darkened 
room ; my mother's lifeless form ; her pallid fea- 
tures, which even now bore the impress of horror ; 
and the dark curtains twined tightly round the 
bedposts; the blood which had flowed from an 
attempt to bleed the patient, and which stained 
the counterpane and sheets ; the ghastly face of 
the corpse, with its unclosed, glaring eyes ; all 
made so frightful a picture that I could not control 
my feelings; and I screamed like one distracted. 
At last, my father, growing angry at what he 
thought perverseness and disobedience, caught me 
by the arm, hurried me out of the room and along 
the passage, pushed me through an open door? 
locked it and went away. 

The place in which I was thus confined was 
a dark, square sort of hole, in which was a 
ladder reaching to the inner roof of the house. 
It was wholly without light, except what peeped 
from between the slates, and the heat was over- 
powering. At first I sat down upon the lowest 
step of the ladder silently, but, after a few 
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seemed to be blazing with a red light, in which 
huge spiders swung and dangled. I shrieked and 
prayed like a maniac, till at last I heard little feet 
run by, then stop, and a voice say — " Flory, is it 
you?" 

It was Helen. 

" Helen — Helen, let me out! I am dying; let 
me out.*' 

In a moment the key was turned, and I rushed 
from my den. I suppose my looks frightened 
Helen, for she began to cry, and ran down the 
pas:?age. I did not follow her, for I was wrought 
to such a pitch of excitement and terror, that I 
felt as if nothing but open air, with its sense of 
freedom, could restore me. 

Away then I fled, tlirough the deserted looking 
house and gardens, till I reached my favourite seat 
upon the branch of the old tree by the moat. 
Once there, I grew calm. The deep blue sky 
peeping through the canopy of boughs and leaves 
above, looked so quiet and full of rest ; the dark 
clear water so solemn and unruffled, the trees so 
motionless and peaceful, that their calm seemed 
to sink into my heart. 

I sat gazing into the moat until my sight be- 
came indistinct, and I began to see the sky at my 
feet, and the trees in the air. In a few minutes 
more 1 was asleep. 

VOL. I. H 



CHAPTER X. 

I WAB awakened br the fomid of a cvra^ 
driTiDg from the haD door of the hoo:^, and 
ttimed DDT head careleadj to leok throogh the 
treei; when the first oigect that met mj gaze 
nsade me jipriiig op with a cry of joj. — Mt couan 
Philip wa« before me. 

^ Oh PhiLy dear PhiL, I am so gkd : when did 
j€m come ?^ I said, seizing his hand. 

^ Ten niinutes »nce ; the carriage is jnst gone 
round to the stables. But what brings you here, 
Flor.y with that pale face, and those swollen eyes ? 
What is the matter?" 

** Nothing, Phil., nothing — now. Oh! how 
glad I am that you are come," I continued, still 
holding his hand. 

^ Well, so am I, then, if you are ; else I should 
wish myself far enough away." 

*' Why ? who brought you ? how did you 
come?'* 

*' Haw, Flo.? In a carriage, with my god- 
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father; that's how, Flo. And for why I wish 
I wasn't here — I* 11 tell you that some day. But 
come into the house, I want to show you to Sir 
Hugh." 

"How did you know where to find me?** I 
asked, as we walked to the house. 

" I guessed : no one seemed to know, and when 
I asked your father, he recollected having shut 
you up somewhere a long time ago. Helen said 
she had let you out, and so I thought I should 
find you at the old place. But come along. Sir 
Hugh will think you don't like to come, if you 
are so long." 

" What is he like, Philip ? Is he cross ? is he 
old?" - 

" No— yes : you'll know when you see him." 

In the library, seated in my grandfather's 
chair, was Sir Hugh Danvers; my mother was 
sitting beside him sobbing bitterly, while he held 
her hand, and tried to soothe her. Helen stood 
on the other side, looking frightened and puzzled, 
and Sir Hugh himself seemed full of grief. 

As I entered, still holding Philip's hand, I heard 
Sir Hugh say to my mother, " Don't cry, Alice^ 
my love : your father is in heaven ; and you have 
your husband and children stilL" 

" Here is Flory, Sir Hugh," said Philip, bring- 
ing me forward. "You must'nt judge of her by 
her looks to-day, for she has been frightened to 

H 2 
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death almoet, and has not got over it yet. She's 
not such a figure aa this generally." 

An he spoke he laid his hand upon my dis- 
hevelled hair, and lifted up one of the curls. 
The old gentleman stared at me with a little 
surprise, for I daresay I looked half wild, but 
he stretched out his hand, and said, kindly — 

" Come here, Flory ; you and I must be friends, 
for Philip tells me you are a good girl. How 
like she is to her father,'' he continued, looking 
steadily at me, as I held his hand ; " she has not 
a feature of the Veres," and he sighed deeply* 

" Oh, Sir Hugh, Flory is the image of ray 
grandfather, when she smiles : smile, Flory, 
smile," said Philip, eagerly. 

But it was impossible. To smile at another's 
bidding is not, at any time, a very easy thing; 
but now, it was as much as I could do to help 
crying I My lips quivered, and in the attempt to 
obey Philip, I made the most frightful grimaces, 
till, all of a sudden, struck with the absurdity of 
the scene, I burst into a fit of hysterical laughter. 

Sir Hugh stared, Helen opened her large blue 
eyes, Philip seemed thunderstruck, and my mother 
looking hastily up, said reproachfully, — 

" Is this a time for laughing, Florence ? I 
thought even you had a better heart than to 
show such unfeeling levity now I" 

My eyes fell, for I was ashamed of myself: 
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even at the moment I laughed, I was ashamed of 
the impulse. I knew that it was from no want 
of feeling or respect, but solely from nervous 
excitement and that unfortunate perception of the 
ridiculous, which always beset me with its prompt- 
ings inopportune; yet I felt how heartless and 
wicked it must have seemed to others. I could 
not speak, to justify myself. I knew I was cen- 
sured unjustly, that in this case every one must 
have acknowledged the reproof seemed amply war- 
ranted by my conduct ; so I shrunk away, and hid 
myself in the recess between the bookcases. 

The next morning I rose very early, before 
any one else was stirring, though the sun had 
been up some time, and the air was already be- 
come hot again. The nursery was at the oppo- 
site end of the house to my grandfather's room, 
and was the only place in which the blinds were 
not closely shut. I dressed myself as well as I 
could, moving gently lest I should awake Helen ; 
then opening the door, I went out into the silent 
and death- tenanted house. 

I had resolved to see my grandfather once 
more, and I feared that if I asked permission it 
would not be granted ; therefore I had risen early 
that I might gratify my wish without incurring 
the pain of a refusal. Just as I reached the 
landing, into which his room and the other prin- 
cipal bed chambers opened, the hall clock struck 
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iSfsngsHL ami -ttifinii mSt t»* ggriter cimca^se. 
T%i$ ir^oiiB «A^^r w^K^ Q]9«n;, ami I ciivM iee 

ir€i« dfVSfdL limiBe' ky FttSsv fe«t ««r keHtatin^ 
t»9ir tdbes SBochcr,. I aii^niiiisi»i mscrS I :«««Md inde 
db^ 4tiMk dbsBBifcisf:. Al hhk^ st3E a& At sn^ne: 
S0t er€a a ir ttcoKti to awine. Eicsilhiig: was 
» 0fdsr; the cinnir^ w-crr in dbrir places the sob 
waff <iraini ib a iliai g ht Eae wUk tW wall; the 
ir&Bmg eaee harl bees dtet iqs and the toQct 
ihin^ pot airar. The curtabis wcie pitdied 
d^k^f to the head of the bed, so as not to 
tfnpede the mr, and upon the iiiattra» hj the 
fifele«i ionn eorered with a dbeet. 

At this whheob|ect I looked long and eamesllj 
frmn a £ftaiiee ; till at last mj fears were qaieted, 
afid I went np ekue to H. When I got there I felt 
frightened ; the outlines of the form beneath had 
a gbastlj ngnificance that aj^Ded me, and I 
dared not poD down the sheet which hid the face 
I longed to see* But when I thought of all my dear 
gmndfalher^s kind words and deeds — aught that 
had seemed unkind were forgotten — and reflected 
fhat rerj soon he would be shut from my sight 
for ever, fresh courage seemed to nerve me, and 
resolutely, but with trembling hand, I drew away 
the sheet 

Who ever looked upon the dead for the first 
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time, without experiencing a sensation of awe, 
almost amounting to horror? People may talk 
as they will of death resembling sleep, but it 
is not so: it never did and never will. I have 
since then seen death in all ages — the sinless 
infant, the blooming girl, and the worn-out, 
peaceful old man — but in none did it ever wear 
the look of sleep. And how should it? Is it 
not a curse ? Was not death inflicted as a punish- 
ment ? And how then can it wear the features 
of a blessing ? How can the judgment denounced 
upon our forefather's sin, and God's priceless gift 
to the weary and the wretched, look alike to us ? 
Woe to us if they did. To hear people say of 
the dead, " Oh, she looks so beautiful, just as if 
she were asleep" — seems to me impious: it is 
calling things by false names, and speaking 
lightly of a solemn spectacle — an awful visita- 
tion. Death is not terrible to the soul redeemed 
by Christ, but to the body it is terrible ; and that 
it is so, has been attested in all ages, by the 
dread which even the holiest men have felt at its 
approach. 

Calm, very calm, was the aspect of my grand- 
father's face : the last thoughts of his mind had 
been peaceful, and his death had evidently been 
a painless one. The eyes were not quite closed, 
but they were fearfully sunken ; the cheek bones, 
too, were very prominent, and the lines of the face 
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seemed deeper and longer ; while the hair of the 
head and face had, during the last few days of his 
life, become as white as i^now. The stern, proud 
look was gone; and so placid was the counte- 
nance, that I wondered how I could ever have 
thought him austere or repelling. 

Some impulse suggested to my softened heart 
that I might say my long forgotten prayers here, by 
the bed side of the dead ; and I knelt down and 
repeated them, with more earnestness than I had 
ever felt before. Then I rose from my knees, and 
replacing the sheet, went to sit at the window. 

The scent of the roses and syringas came up on 
the morning air ; the webs of the gossamer hung 
in festoons from spray to spray, glittering with 
millions of pearly drops ; the dew sparkled on 
the grass, and the birds sung merrily. It w^as 
a time and scene full of peace and beauty, and I 
sat gazing upon it, heedless of the passing hours, 
until I heard footsteps in the house, and knew 
that the servants were about. I then closed the 
lattice, gave one more look at the bed, and went 
back into the nursery. 

That evening 1 was lying on the grass under a 
tree upon the lawn, and thinking of Ireland and 
those I dearly loved there, when a voice calling 
" Flor.," made me spring up, and I saw Sir Hugh 
and Philip advancing towards mc. 

My face flushed with vexation ; for I knew that 
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my dress was untidy, and ray hair ruffled, as I 
had been tossing restlessly upon the grass, and I 
felt miserable at the idea that Sir Hugh would 
think me a wild Irish slattern. It seemed as if 
I were always to appear to disadvantage before 
him. 

" Flor.," said Philip, " come and walk with us 
in the shrubbery ; you seem so lonely." 

" Yes, come, my dear," said the old gentleman, 
holding out his hand. 

Before long we were all three seated in my 
favourite spot : Sir Hugh upon the branch of the 
box tree, and Phil, and I at his feet, upon the 
creeping ivy which carpeted the ground. After 
a little while I became very happy : all my fear 
vanished, and 1 talked as frankly to Philip's kind 
old friend, as I could have done to Phil, himself. 

He asked me several questions about Ireland and 
my friends there, inquired about my lessons, my 
riding, and my occupations, and seemed to take a 
real interest in the replies. Meanwhile, Philip 
remained silent; he had accomplished his great 
wish of exhibiting me in my natural state to his 
friend, and having done so, resigned matters to 
their own course. 

" You must be very lonely here sometimes, 
Flory, are you not? Have you no playfellows?" 

'^ No I there is nobody nearer than Aston, and 
that is six miles off." 
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" Six miles ! why who were those children I 
saw this morning at the gate with a servant ?" 

" Oh ! they were the Thompsons.** 

"And who are they?" 

" Their father is a tradesman in the town ; a 
grocer, I think. What impertinence in such 
people to come here!" 

"Aye, indeed," said Sir Hugh, smiling; "pray 
lid they come to offer themselves as playmates 
for you and Helen?" 

"Oh! Sir Hugh, no!" I exclaimed, rather 
indignantly, for my pride was piqued, "you 
can't think that. It was to ask after the family : 
as if it could be any business of their's how we 
were! What would dear grandpapa have said 
to such a thing, I wonder ? A grocer's daughters 
visiting at Ingerdyne I" 

" Well, it would not be quite the thing, cer- 
tainly, Flory, I must acknowledge ; and I think, if 
you ever become Lady Paramount here, there is no 
fear of your sanctioning such enormities. Still, it 
must be very dull for you, to be so much alone, for 
Helen does not seem to be much of a companion to 
you. Who lives at the white cottage now?" 

"Oh, I forgot the white cottage. — Such nice 
people: a lady called Fortescue, and two girls 
just as old as I am." 

" Well, cannot you make companions of them ? 
I suppose the Fortescues are not grocers ?" 
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"Oh no. Captain Fortescue was a soldier, 
and Mrs. Fortescue is a daughter of the bishop ; 
but my father and the captain quarrelled in Ire- 
landy about some race, and so we are not allowed 
to speak to Fanny and Mary." 

" But you often see them, don't yon ?" 

"Oh yes, every day: their garden comes to 
the edge of the shrubbery, and they are always 
at work in it." 

" How is it, then, that you can avoid talking to 
them sometimes ? " 

" My father told me not, and I never do. I 
shouldn't like to deceive anybody: it would be 
mean." 

I saw a look of pleasure cross the old man's 
face as I spoke, and he replied, 

"Well said, Flory. There is some good in 
your character, you little Irish peppercorn, I see. 
If you havQ the outrageous pride of the O'Tooles 
and O'Flahertys, you've some of their noble spirit 
too. Phil, was right about you, I believe." 

" Oh, Sir Hugh, don't call my pride outrageous. 
Cicely says I have got the blood of Brian Boro- 
hime in my veins." 

"Brian Borohimel" repeated the old gentle- 
man, laughing : " are you sure it 's not Cromwell 
you mean ? " 

" The rebel ! Oh 1 Sir Hugh, how could I be 
a true Irish girl, and have such black blood as 
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his in me ? But you 're laughing at me : yoo 
want to Bet me up, like the great black cat, 
when the dogs look at her." 

" Well, a dog, especially if he 's a pointer, 
being a much more honourable brute than a 
tabby, I suppose I must not quarrel with you 
for the comparison. Miss Flory ; but I can't 
say you have hit upon one very flattering to 
either of us." 

"Grandpapa used to say, that nothing in the 
world was so true as a dog, and that it would 
be a good thing if men were half as honest." 

"And cats?" 

" No, no ; they are nasty, selfish, spiteful 
things, like somebody I know very well,"— I was 
going to say whom: my uncle's name trembled 
on my lips, but an instinct, rather than a thought, 
arrested it, and I blundered over the conclusion 
of my speech. Sir Hugh saw it, knew at once 
whom I meant, and, rising from his seat, ex- 
claimed — 

" Well, Miss Flory, I can't say that I should 
like to make acquaintance with your friend : such 
amiable people are not in my way. Now let us 
go back, and for the future, just try if you can't 
allow yourself to be made to look respectable, 
and keep so. You look now like a girl I once 
read of in a German tale, who was punished 
for some ofFence against the wood*demon, by 
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having her hair stiffened so as to make it stand 
up like a broom, and her clothes rent to tatters. 
Your frock, certainly, is whole ; but your wig 
is like a magpie's nest, sticking out in all direc- 
tions ; and, though you are an Irish maiden, and 
as proud of it as any little bog-trotter of them 
all, still you needn't be wild Irish : there's nothing 
in a bristly head and torn frock to be proud of, 
missy, is there?" 

I hung my head, for I was deeply humbled: 
not for many months could such a reproach have 
been justly applied to me; for I had learned 
under Miss Norihey to be careful and neat, 
and now my first relapse into slovenliness was 
punished by the goodnatured contempt of the 
only person who had addressed me in England 
with words and manner of kindly interest. I 
could have cried; but my pride burned up the 
tears, and though they swelled my heart and 
choked my breath, I kept them down until I was 
alone. I was not sullen nor angry, but grieved 
and mortified ; and I resolved never again to ex- 
pose myselF to the humiliation of being found fault 
with by a man, upon the subject of my dress. 
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CHAPTER XL 

Upon the morning of the funeral, my uncle and 
his wife arrived, having been summoned by my 
father, who met them in the hall and conducted 
them into the drawing-room, where my mother. 
Sir Hugh, Philip, and I were sitting. 

Mrs. William Vere's manner, always offensive, 
was now particularly so : she treated us all with 
an air of condescension that was quite ridiculous, 
and threw her arms round her son in thorough 
melo* dramatic style, calling him by the most 
absurd names of endearment. She apologised to 
Sir Hugh for not having arrived sooner, and 
hoped he had been made comfortable ; talked of 
her husband's father as the *^ poor dear old man," 
and inquired if the body were in the west room, 
as she meant to make that her nursery. She 
then invited my father and mother to stay for 
a few days longer, observed that I was taller 
than ever, and, in short, patronized us all ; evi- 
dently in the belief, that she was come to take 
possession of the place> as wife of the heir. 
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My uncle said very little ; it was plain that he 
did not like the coolness of my father's manner, 
nor the ease with which he maintained his position. 
There was no change in my father's behaviour 
towards him: no deference, no yielding of authority ; 
neither was there any assumption of it, but a quiet, 
self-possessed indifference, as if to be at Inger- 
dyne, and give orders there, was the most natural 
thing in the world : in fact, his usual and proper 
place. My uncle could find fault with nothing ; for 
there was neither word nor tone upon which he 
could seize as a cause of quarreL 

His brother-in-law's manner was that of a 
well-bred man, receiving, per force^ a guest who, 
although his equal, was unpleasant and unwel- 
come to him. My father's courtesy was perfect ; 
perhaps, if anything, rather too much studied : it 
had a dash of contempt in it also, but that was 
only apparent to those who knew him well ; and 
although Major Vera might feel it, he certainly 
could not define or resent it. 

The day was even hotter than those which had 
preceded it; not a breath of air mitigated the 
excessive sultriness : the parched and thirsty 
earthy burned-up turf, and drooping foliage, at- 
tested the scorching heat, and we all felt lan- 
guid and oppressed. No one seemed to have 
any spirits or energy left but Mrs. William 
Vere: to her the fierce sun and tropical heat 
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were cleli<5htful; it was the temperature of her 
country, the climate of her own Spain, and she 
was gay and cheerful, talking incessantly, as if 
we had all met to celebrate some festivity, in- 
stead of to consign a beloved and honoured 
parent to the grave. 

All at pnce, however, even she was silenced, 
for a solemn sound came booming over the earth, 
clanging through the trees : it was the tolling of 
the funeral knell. I started from my seat; the 
sound seemed to strike upon my heart, and chill 
me into ice. Philip grasped my hand, and pulled 
me back into my chair whispering, — 

" Be still, Flory ; look at your mother." 

I did look ; she sat like a marble statue, shed- 
ding no tear, uttering no word, but with her 
hands clasped upon her knee, and her eyes fixed. 
I would have gone to her, but my cousin held me 
back, saying in a whisper, — 

" She 's better alone, Flor." 

People now began to move about: stealthy 
steps were heard on the staircase, and presently a 
low murmur in the room above, where lay the 
corpse. Then silence, broken by a sharp, ringing 
fall, as if some implement had been dropped. 
A bustle of feet succeeded; a door was gently 
opened, and a tramp as of men bearing a burthen 
crossed the landing. A hollow jarring sound 
against the staircase-pannel ; it was the coffin 
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which had struck against it. Then a whisper, 
and the bearers turned into the dining-room, and 
rested the body upon the trestles. 

My mother gave a low cry, and sprang up to 
listen. Everything was still ; but in a minute we 
heard the harsh grating sound of wheels slowly 
traversing the gravel. It was the hearse, and the 
carriages of the neighbouring gentry coming lip 
to form into procession. The mourners were 
assembled in the library, where the usual re- 
freshments were laid out; which, however need- 
ful they may be, are generally partaken of 
as a penance. Soon all was quiet, except the 
measured toll of the funeral knell, and the im- 
patient stamp of the horses as the flies stung 
them. Presently the room -door was softly opened 
by a mute official, who signed to my father, and 
we saw that the hall was darkened by the grim 
black vehicle, with its nodding plumes, which 
cast a gloomy shadow over the entrance. 

In a few seconds my father returned, attired in 
the dismal trappings of a mourner, and then one 
by one the other gentlemen left the apartment, 
returning in the same melancholy costume. I 
could not shed a tear : a painful feeling of awe 
and sorrow bewildered me. I had never seen a 
fimeral before, and the gloom, silence, and sad- 
ness of the scene, terrified me. All was now 
ready, the mourners rose from their seats, in 

VOL. I. X 
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obedience to a signal from the undertaker; and, 
as he threw open the door, we saw the mutes 
give way, and a train of men bearing the coffin 
come forward. Then we heard a dull shove, and 
in another minute the plumed hearse drew off, 
and a mourning-coach took its place. At this 
sight my poor mother's firmness forsook her, and 
she sobbed and cried pitiably. My father and 
Sir Hugh tried vainly to calm her agitation — she 
clung to them, as if, by preventing them from 
going, she could stop the funeral ; and it was only 
after repeated remonstrances from the undertaker, 
who represented the indecorum of detaining the 
procession, that she would allow them to leave her. 
At last with a heavy pace, as if the horses' feet 
were leaded, the cavalcade passed through the gate& 
Philip was gone, and when my mother sent 
me away from her that she might be quite alone, 
I was indeed miserable. I went into the nursery ; 
it was empty : Helen and her maid were gone to 
Aston, lest the melancholy sight, for which I had 
entreated permission to remain, should have dis* 
tressed her overmuch. The old servants had con^ 
gregated together weeping and wondering, the 
younger ones were busy at their work, preparing 
for the return of the funeral guests, and talking 
in an undertone of the changes that might take 
place in the house. There was no one who 
seemed to have leisure to talk to me. The win* 
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dows were all thrown open, and gave the house 
a staring, flaunting appearance, unsjmpathizing 
and unhome-like. 

To my sorrowful and gloomy spirits, the glare 
of the sun, and the bright hues of the flowers 
were detestable: they seemed to mock me. I 
wandered about from room to room, sitting down 
for a minute, then rising from very weariness of 
my position; mechanically opening books, but 
not looking at them sufficiently to know what 
they contained ; watching the various clocks, and 
listening for the returning carriages. At length 
I heard them, and went immediately into the 
library to meet Philip ; who, with his father and 
mine, soon followed Sir Hugh into the house. 
They shook hands with the gentlemen who had 
returned with them, and then came to the library. 
There was an air of Restraint and anxiety about 
them all, and when my mother and Mrs. William 
Yere joined them the feeling seemed to increase. 
The major and his wife talked together, standing 
by a great globe, which they twirled round and 
round in the eagerness of their conversation. 
My father looked out of the window, and Sir 
Hugh and my mother sat by a table, occupied 
with their owu thwghts. 

There wa3 a short flight of oak-stairs from the 

Ubrajry into the dining-room, the door at the head 

of which stood open. Towards this, Philip beck- 

I 2 
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oned me; and, glad to escape from the party, 
whose numbers already appeared too many for their 
own comfort, we retreated into the dining-room. 

*' Florence," asked the boy, eagerly, in a whis- 
per, when we were alone, " where is my grand- 
father's will ? " 

" I don't know : what do you mean ? What 
is a will ? " 

" Oh, you little simpleton I Well, has Mr. 
Spencer, the lawj^er, been here lately ? " 

" Yes, often/' 

" Whom did he see ? " 
Everybody." 

Florence, you will put me in a passion : did 
he see my grandfather ? " 

" Yes. If he saw everybody, he must have 
seen him." 

" While he was ill ? " 

" Yes : but what can it matter to you, Philip ? 
I want you to tell me about" 

" Flor. I do you love me well enough to hold 
your tongue, and tell me the truth ? " asked 
Philip, abruptly. 

" Yes ; if you will tell me how I can do both 
together." 

" Don't be a fool, Flor. Listen to me. A will 
is a paper written by anybody who has property, 
saying who is to have it after he is dead* Did my 
grandfather write such a will ? " 
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"Yes." 

" Ah I How do you know ? " 

"I saw him." 

" You I you couldn't be a witness, surely. 
Who was there besides ? " 

*' Mr. Spencer, my father and mother, the 
housekeeper, the butler, and a man who came 
with Mr. Spencer.'' 

How came you to be there? " 
I was on the landing, when Mr. Spencer 
opened the door and asked me to tell Mrs. Key- 
nolds to come and bring the people he had spoken 
to her about I did as he told me, and when she 
and the others went into the room, I went in with 
them." 

*' And what was done then ? " 

" Mr. Spencer said, * I want you to witness 
this, and to see Mr. Yere sign it.' Then he said 
something to my grandfather, who was in bed ; 
then to the other people, and then my grand- 
father wrote something upon a paper, which Mr. 
Spencer gave him, and afterwards the others did 
the same." 

" Who took the will, did you see ? " 

"No. I went away with Mrs. Keynolds? " 

" Your father and mother were there ? " 

" Yes, in the dressing-room," 

" Then we^ve lost a fortune, and you^ve got one-*' 

As he said this, a gig drove up the carriage-^ 
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road, and as it passed the angle of the lawn^ Fhi" 
lip exclaimed, — 

** Here *8 Mr. Spencer. Now for a hurricane.*' 

Philip and I followed him into the library 
unnoticed. Major Yere was the first to speak. 

''Grood-day, Mr. Spencer. I understand that 
yon have something to read to ns ; although I am 
at a loss to conjecture upon what subject, as I 
know that my father disposed of his property long 
aga" 

'* I am aware of it, sir : but during his last 
illness he thought fit to alter his previous inten- 
tions ; and, by his directions, I prepared a docu- 
ment which I am ready to open in your presence 
and read to you." 

" Alter his previous intentions ! My father 
must have been unduly influenced, then. There 
were those about him** 

"If you allude to me, Major Vere," inter- 
rupted my father, "or to your sister, your insinua- 
tion is utterly groundless. If your father altered 
his intentions towards you, you have the reason 
for it nearer to yourself than either my wife or 
myself 

" Do you mean me ? " cried Mrs. William 
Vere, in her shrill voice. " If you dare" 

" Pray, pray be silent," said Sir Hugh, " and let 
Mr. Spencer proceed. ** Do not forget that your 
father is scarcely yet in his grave. It is surely 
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unseemly to quarrel thus before his intentions are 
known." 

** One word only, before the will is read, and I 
have done," said my father. " I know no more of 
the contents of that paper than you do, Sir Hugh. 
My father-in-law repeatedly expressed to my wife 
and myself, the extreme dislike of the conduct 
and manners of Mrs. William Vere (here that 
^y gave utterance to a fierce ejaculation; she 
was, however, silenced by Sir Hugh,) and his 
displeasure at the disrespect shown to him by his 
son. He also expressed his determination not to en- 
courage, or assist, in the expenditure of such large 
sums of money as were lavished by both, upon 
foreign priests and their superstitions. He once 
told Alice that she better deserved the whole of 
his fortune, than disguised Jesuits did a shilling ; 
but we did all in our power to reconcile him to 
his son: whether we have been successful or 
not is about to be shown. What I now say is 
true, upon the honour of a soldier. And if you. 
Major Vere, doubt it, there is but one way in 
which the matter can be set at rest." 

" I have great pleasure in bearing my testimony 
to the correctness of Captain SacfcviUe's state- 
ment," said Mr- Spencer. " Mr. Vere spoke to 
me at various times of the disinterested affection 
of his daughter, and her honourable efl^rts to 
reconcile him to her brother. And he toL<A me 
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that, if it had not been for seTend anonjinoaa 
letters which he had received since Mrs. Vere'e 
death, impugning Mrs. Sackville's motiyea in re- 
maining with him and attacking her chaiactcr 
moet cmellj, those efforts might perhaps kare 
been successfiil; but he was resolved to show 
that he was not to be influenced bj such vile and 
contemptible expedients. A letter of this 
arrived upon the morning appointed for my 
ceiviug instructions respecting his will, and it 
decided him* He never informed mc who he 
suspected to be the authors of the scandalous 
letters; but to them most certainly, and not to 
any other influence, is to be attributed whatever 
change may have taken place in the disposition 
of his property." 

A dead silence now reigned, during which we 
could hear the breaking of the seals and opening 
of the paper. 

The will was read by Mr. Spencer. Ingerdyne, 
with all it contained, the land around it, and the 
stock upon it, with ten thousand pounds in money, 
were left to my mother. A small property in 
Devonshire and a like sum of 10,000/. were left 
to my uncle : with this difference — my mother's 
legacy was unfettered, being left to her without 
restriction, while her brother's was settled upon 
him and his children. 

Ah I little did their father think, when he thus 
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worded his bequest, that what he intended as a 
means of happiness to his daughter, would be the 
cause of her ruin ; and that the children of the 
woman he despised, would live in affluence, de- 
rived from liis angrily-meant entail, while hers 
would be in want. 

A wrathful exclamation broke from my uncle's 
lips, when this part of the will was read, and he 
declared that he would listen no longer. 

It is a forgery ! " he exclaimed vehemently ; 

or, if the signature be genuine, it has been 
obtained under circumstances which will enable 
me to set it aside. My father was not in a fit 
state to make a will at the time when that docu- 
ment was extorted from him. Yes, sir, 1 repeat, 
extorted. I do not believe my father ever heard 
it read, or knew what it was about. You are all 
leagued together." 

" Major Vere," said the lawyer, rising, ** these 
are grave accusations. If they are true, I am 
unfit for your society; if not, you are unfit for 
mine. We can scarcely prolong this interview 
with propriety or satisfaction ; therefore, my duty 
being now performed, I shall have the honour of 
wishing you good-morning." 

" As you will, sir : as you wilL This haste to 
break up the meeting is hardly what might be 
expected from a perfectly innocent man, such as 
you would fain have me suppose you to be." 
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treated Mr. Spencer ib a oHa eqoalFr wdl ham 
with himeelf : and to meet diB S-hred ladif jw 
front hie son. was afanoeC more than the Imwjer 
eoald bear. He pot di>wTi the papers^ and d^n 
t0Mk them up again, as if indignatioa contended 
widk hia better jodgmesit. The last prerailedy 
hoireTer, whea Sir Hugh int»poeed widh ''Pray, 
reanme joor seas, Mr. SpeKer; the aagnr irocds 
of a diaappointed mam dioald not be heeded.* 

'^ If there is anything fordier to read, Mr. 
Spencer, pray be so good a^ to do ao at once ; far 
this 19 a Tery painfal bosineaB, and I am aaxioiis 
to retire," aaid my mother. 

•^Abenrd!" retorted ]^Iajor Vere, **aa if dioee 
who phnned, perhaps wrote, the wiB, had for- 
gotten its eontents." 

My mother made no reply ; and I could see 
that my father averted his ftce, and set lus teeth 
hard, as if to constrain himself from speaking. 

The lawyer proceeded. Scnne nnimportant 
legacies were lefl to the cid senrants, and rings 
to friends: at last be read : — 
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'* And I also direct that if either of my children 
dispute this my will, or in any shape throw 
obstacles in the way of its administration, then 
the whole and entire of the legacies, or other 
benefits accruing to him or her from it, shall be 
forfeited, and go to the unoffending party, my 
object in this being to prevent any litigation or 
quarrels respecting the disposition of my pro- 
perty." 

*' What's dat? Bead dat again,** cried Mrs. 
William Vere sharply. 

"Very cleverly contrived," said the Major, 
when his wife had been obeyed, " but useless. If 
part of the will be a forgery, so is it all ; and that 
clause will no more prevent my disputing it, and 
discovering the guilty, than if no such words 
existed. Really, Mrs. SackviUe, it was, after all, 
a very shallow contrivance. 1 wonder you did not 
hit upon something not quite so transparent." 

** Major Vere," interposed my father, " I hope 
you will, for all our sakes, endeavour to control 
yourself: such language is not to be borne. Do 
not drive me beyond my powers of forbearance. 
They are not great, and I cannot answer for 
myself much longer." 

"Pray do not let me be any restraint upon 
you. Captain Sackville: though the discipline 
might be wholesome, were it only for its novelty," 
retorted Msgor Vere, in a sneering tone. 
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^Genkld!*^ cxied my Bocbo- iBupItiria^y at 
Ler IfcffifAand roee fknoasiT finooi U» dbur. B«l 
sbcr eoiobi act prerezkt mj &diia^ iVDia exdui- 
ing— 

*^I wiD bear h no longer! For die ake of Ae 
good old man wikoee bo<fy b sscaredj jet cold m 
las graTe, I hare bosne more already than I 
eTer thoaght to do from asj haman being: but 
dkere u a limit to endaraiiGe; and I tell joa 
(noiklj, ^lajor Y^e, that aa^ but for the memory 
of yoor dead father, I woold ere this have called 
you to account for the calomniea yoa have ut- 
tered, so now eren that shield shall senre yoo no 
longer : from this moment we stand as thoee in- 
different to each other, and I will hare from yon, 
for any future insult, satis£urtion as ample as I 
would demand from a stranger.* 

As he spoke, my uncle rose too, and ret<Nrted 
in a harsh satirical Tcnce — 

*^ Far be it from me to balk your fimcy, 
Capt^n SackviOe. Having cared so affectionately 
for my purse, it is but natural that you should 
extend your protection to my person alsa I am 
ready at your own time." 

^^ Shame ! shame ! young men ! " exckimed Sir 
Hugh, silencing my father^s passionate reply. 
^^ How dare you indulge your angry passions thus 
in the house of the dead ? William Yere, in the 
name of him who is gone, I command your silence* 
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Captain SackviUe, for the sake of one who for- 
gave you mtich, bear with his son, and be silent." 

" But such infamous charges, sir I The accusa- 
tion of having influenced Mr. Vere, to the injury 
of his son and for my own advantage — ^how am 
I to endure this cahnly?" urged my father im- 
petuously. 

" Do not compel me to put a question where 
I have no doubt. If you are innocent, the 
passionate words of an angry man cannot prove 
you guilty. If you are guilty, neither his violence 
nor your own denial can prove you innocent." 

*' I can assure — " began Mr. Spencer. 

"Sir, you may be a very good lawyer — I 
dare say you are— and obedient as a spaniel to 
your employers ; take that guinea, therefore, and 
consider yourself retained by me to hold your 
tongue," thundered my imcle, throwing a coin 
upon the table. 

In a moment all was confusion. Voices rose 
above each other, in a din of conflicting exclama- 
tion, so that nothing could be distinguished ; till 
the clear mellow tones of the lawyer at last made 
themselves heard above the clamour, as he said — 

** For this gross insult, by far more degrading 
to the man who offered it than to me who have 
received it, I believe that I should be entitled 
to claim what people miscall satisfaction ; but from 
a madman— -one so lost to aUf sense of common 
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decency m to bswi in the faouae from which 
his fiitfaer^a corpse hm not been one hour carried — 
who dares to make charges whkdi no honest man 
would make, onleas he could au^^rt diem by in- 
disputable evidence — ^I can ask nothing ; because 
it is out of the pow^r of such a one to give me 
aads&ction. The man who degrades himaqlf 
bdow the rank of a g^itleman is no longer one ; 
and I tell you^ Mi^or Yere, that I would as aocm 
think of calling out your groom as you.'* 

^ Insufferable insolence ! " cried the miyor. 
^ Call me out ! You muj^ be mad to dream of 
such a thing. You have strangely forgotten our 
relative positions." 

'^One is very apt to do ao in aQ cases of 
lunacy, when the padait has been tolerably 
quiet," retorted Mr. Spaac^r, coolly. 

^Scoundrdl" exclaimed my uncle, furiously, 
^' you have been well piud for this ; but I H — " 
and my uncle matdbed a riding whip firom be- 
hind him, and shook it at Mr. Spencer. 

'^Do not oUige me to think you a coward. 
Major Vere," said the lawyer, ccmtemptuously. 
'^I have iM you that I will not be proYoked 
into giving or taking what is called eatisfiiction 
from you; therefore, this is mere braggart iih 
•(dence." 

At this critical iwHuoat there was a loud rap 
at the library door# and a servant entered 
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a message to my father from Mr, Comberton^ 
of Aston, who had called to ask permissioii to 
keep Helen for a few days longer. 

How thankful I felt : I had never before been 
so grateful for an interruption. 

" Ask Mr. Comberton to come here," said my 
mother, quickly ; catching eagerly at the means of 
breaking up this terrible meeting. ** Mr. Com- 
berton is an old friend ; his presence is opportune." 

"Come with me, Flory; come away," said 
Philip, as the welcome visitor entered; '^I am 
hot and savage: come along," and he dragged 
rather than led me into the shrubbery, along 
which he walked at a furious pace, kicking the 
pebbles before him as he went. At last he 
became sufficiently calm to speak. 

** What a horrible thing it is, Flor., to be 
ashamed of one's father and mother ! I feel as 
if I were going mad : I believe I could kill any- 
thing that came in my way," and as he spoke 
he took off his cap and threw it violently on 
the ground. "I am so hot, my blood boils all 
over me. People don't know what they say 
when they talk of their blood boiling. I 've said 
80 hundreds of times, but I never felt it till now. 
It's rushing up iato my head like fire. Flor., 
dolloolcmad?" 

He pushed me a few steps back, and stood 
before me. His face was flushed scarlet to the 
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very rootn of his hair; his eyes sparkled and 
flashed, lrK>king as large again as usual His tall, 
lithe figure trembled; not from weakness, bat 
from exccHH of emotion, and the veins stood oat 
ui>on hiH brow and throat like blue cords. I had 
never seen anybody who was mad, but certainly 
every idea I could have formed of madness was 
realizi^d in Philip. 

" What a blesHing it would be if I should die, 
Flor,,** he said, throwing himself from me with a 
kind of jerk. " I «hall do something dreadful one 
of thene days, I know I shall: I've too much 
Hpanish blood in me to be quiet ; and since one 
can't get rid of one's father and mother, I shall 
be driven to try if I can't get rid of myself. I 
wouldn't cure if they had tempers and passions like 
the very Furies ; but this plotting, sneering, cal- 
culating, cunning life is more than I can bear — 
more than' I will bear. Flor., if I were a man I 
know what I 'd do — I 'd change my name, marry 
you, and go to America; better to live in the 
^oodfl, like a savage, than dread the sound of 
me's name here." 

I had not a very definite idea of what marrying 
ine meant : whether it was anything that I could 
avoid, or a horrible misfortune which might fall 
upon me unawares ; so I did not reply to Philip's 
doubtful intentions in my behalf, but puzzled along 
in silence by his side. Indeed, there was no neces- 
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8ity for me to talk, or even to reply, since my 
companion answered his own questions, and never 
waited a moment for the opinions for which he 
asked me. 

" Well, there 's one good thing in this will, at 
any rate," said he ; " now my father has lost 
Ingerdyne, he won't be so well off as he expected, 
and will be glad to let me stay with Sir Hugh. 
I wish he 'd let me take my godfather's name : 
such things are done, you know. Better be any- 
thing than a Vere now, since we 've fallen so low 
that an attorney dares call my father fool and 
coward. Flor., if I live to be a hundred, I shall 
never forget this day." 

That evening, after a short interview with Sir 
Hugh, Major and Mrs. Vere left Ingerdyne. 
Every one breathed more freely when their 
carriage wheels could be heard no longer, and 
we felt, by the peacefulnesa of the ho^Q, that 
they were fairly gone. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

« 

Foe two months after this, Sir Hugh and Philip 
remained with us at Ingerdyne; during which 
time I became a great favourite with the old 
gentleman^ and used to accompany him in his rides 
every morning. At home he made me read to 
him for two hours daily^ and thus I acquired that 
clear and distinct enunciation, and just emphasis, 
which proved of much value to me afterwards. 
He it was who first reconciled me to my voice and 
accent, both of which I had been so accustomed 
to hear derided ; for he used to say that to no one 
in the house did he listen with half the pleasure 
that he did to me, and this was the reason why he 
took so much pains to make me articulate dis- 
tinctly, and pronounce properly. Years after, 
when he was dead, and all things were changed, 
I found the benefit of this training, and to this 
day the only accomplishment of which I am proud 
is this one, which I owe to Sir Hugh. 

Now that we lived together, Philip and I could 
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not agree at all. Our pride, in which we were so 
much alike, was always in each other's way. Poets 
love to expatiate on the happiness resulting from 
the union of kindred minds ; but the tempers and 
dispositions which agree best together, are certainly 
not those which are most similar. Philip patronized 
me, as boys always do girls; and I did not feel 
at all inclined to submit to it. He found out how 
I hated to be quizzed for my brogue, and whenever 
I was in a pet, he used to delight in ** soothering^* 
me, as he called it ; speaking the most outrageous 
and absurd imitation of Irish he could think of No 
one battled for me against others so energetically 
as he did ; no one delighted so much in hearing my 
praise from Sir Hugh ; but he seemed to fancy 
that gave him a right over me —made me, in a 
certain sort, his own ; and that* therefore, he was 
at liberty to tease me as he liked. He looked 
upon me as a kind of human cockchafer, to be 
tormented at his pleasure. 

Of course, I rebelled against all this wanton 
tyranny ; and many ridiculous things did I say and 
do in consequence. Purely to annoy him, I would 
often, even in spite of my own convictions, take 
the part of others against him. Not in their pre- 
sence though, only when we were alone, and then 
in the coolest lancruao^e and manner I could freeze 
myself into ; for, child as I was, I had discovered 
the great secret, that nothing enrages an angry 
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man so much, as to be treated with cool indifie^ 
rence. 

Another cause of quarrel was Philip's exigeance. 
He wanted to be adored, and I felt no inclination 
to worship him. One day after we had been out 
with Sir Hugh, and had ridden a race on .the 
moors near Aston, which Philip had won, he 
came to me as I sat on the dear old box-tree, and 
throwing himself on the ground, asked, — 

"Flor., how came you to let me beat you 
to-day ? Sancho (so was my horse called) could 
have passed me, I think, if you would have let 
him.'' 

" No, he couldn't," I answered. " I tried hard 
to pass yon, for I had no fancy to be beaten by 
you, I can tell you." 

"Ah, Flor.! that's what I complain of; if yoa 
loved me half as much as I love you, you would 
like me to be first always." 

**Well then, I don't, I suppose," rejoined I, 
carelessly. 

** You ought then, Flor. : it's shameful that you 
do not; it's ungrateful, and that's what I thought 
you prided yourself upon never being." 

" Ungrateful, indeed I What have I to be 
grateful to you for, Philip? I'm sure I don't 
know." 

Now this was a fib ; for I did know very well; and 
I should have been ready enough to give him my 
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gratitude to any reasonable amount, but I did not 
choose that it should be claimed and exacted as a 
debt. Girls are certainly little women ; and when 
my cousin looked at me with a face of angry aston- 
ishment, I broke out into a saucy laugh, precisely 
as a young lady of eighteen might have done. 

" You torment me to death, Florence ! I won't 
bear it." 

" Don't then : go away," and I laughed again. 
^* I can spare you." 

"You ungrateful little thing; I'm a fool to 
care about you. You've no more heart than this 
tree." 

" Pretty well, if I 've half as much, Phil.," I 
retorted, in a tone of banter. 

" Ah, Irish ! " he said with a mocking sneer, 
**you think that is wit. But I don't care; you 
shall love me. There's nobody, else fit for you to 
love ; if there were, I 'd shoot him : so leave ofi^ 
talking nonsense, and be a good little thing." 

*^ I shall love whom I please, and hate whom I 
please," said I, haughtily: "and I like Fred. Com- 
berton a thousand times better than I ever liked 
you ; he's so quiet and well behaved." 

Now be it known that this Fred. Comberton 
was a perfect horror of mine ; he was tall and thin, 
with a white face, long light eyelashes, and hair 
like drab fringe, had a voice like that of an invalid 
peacock, and a figure about as graceful as a crane's. 
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I detested him ; but I could have got up an extem- 
pore affection for Caliban just then, for the plea^ 
sure of mortifying Philip'a importance. 

" You do, do you, Miss Florence? I'll thrash 
the little grasshopper within an inch of his life, if 
he dares to come here, that's all; so he had better 
look out, I can tell you," retorted Philip, angrily, 
as he rushed away. 

These scrimmagtis (pardon, English reader, this 
expressive Irish term, for its significance) occur- 
ring, as they did, every day in some shape or 
other, formed the chief incidents of my life while 
Sir Hugh and Philip remained with us. Before 
winter set in, however, they went away. My 
father accompanied them as far as London, where 
he stayed until after Christmas. 

My existence now became a very tranquil and 
monotonous one. I learned my lessons by heart, 
and repeated them to the prim governess (not 
dear Miss Northey) who presided over us, for 
three hours daily ; and who looked, poor thing I as 
if she had just come out of a mummy pit. I rode 
Sancho as long as I liked, and I never touched a 
needle if I could by any possibility avoid it. 
Twice a week we had a dancing mistress, and 
every Monday a drawing and French master. 
The two first accomplishments I delighted in, the 
last I never achieved. I could not learn lan- 
guages. Oh ! the weary hours poor Monsieur de 
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L'Onne wasted in trying to teach me how ta con- 
jugate ^^re, and how to phice those homd little arti- 
cles ; mysteries which I never could comprehend. 

I missed my dear kind friend Miss Northey 
more than ever. How different were my les- 
sons to me now! Do as I would, take all the 
care I could, still I was never praised ; nor scolded^ 
except with a kind of querulous growl. Miss 
Sowerby seemed to have outlived emotion of every 
kind: I don't think I ever saw her smile, and I'm 
sure that I never saw her weep. She did not 
even frown as other people do, but she contracted 
her whole face, giving one the idea of a person 
who had swallowed a glass of vinegar and wished 
to conceal the fact. Oh ! she was a wearisome 
woman that Miss Alicia Sowerby. 

One dreary part of my education was to learn 
music from her, and as this was another accom- 
plishment which I had no wish to acquire,— I 
mean as to the learning it ; for beyond all other 
things, except riding, 1 loved to listen to it : the 
task of studying it with her was horrible. Detest- 
ing bad music, I could not bear to hear my own 
jangle; and no wonder that her mechanical "one, 
two, three, and four; one, two-o-o, three, and 
four," irritated me, so as to deprive me of the 
power of comprehension, and left me, after many 
years enforced labour, a most wretched performer. 
One thing, however^ this experience taught mci 
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never to persecute a child into following any pur- 
suit for which it has a real incapacity or rooted 
aversion. 

During our first winter at Ingerdyne I had a 
severe bilious fever, and for some weeks my life 
was despaired of. Then shone out the beauty of 
a mother's love: whenever I opened my eyes, at 
whatever time, mine was by my bedside. When 
I was at the worst, and before the delirium came 
on, she was there ; and afterwards when it was 
gone and I became rational again, knowing those 
about me, there she was still : I never remember 
opening my eyes and finding her away. A kind 
of dreamy idea that she must be very tired and 
want rest, used to come across my mind ; but I 
was too weak to shape my thoughts into words, 
and so, during the whole of the time I was in 
danger, my mother kept watch by my bed. Her 
voice, 80 sweet and clear, ringing like musical 
bells, answered every want; and her soft, cool, 
white hands, administered my food and medicine. 
The room was kept so quiet, the windows so plea- 
santly shaded, the fire so noiselessly replenished, 
that I had nothing to wish for, or to deprecate. 

When 1 was getting better, I used to lie still 
in my bed, too weak to talk, watching the quiet 
movements of my mother. There was never any 
bustle or confusion ; everything that was likely to 
be wanted was placed upon one tray, everything 
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that had been used upon another. There was 
no collecting of jingling glasses and clattering 
spoons, no rattling of basins and vials, for all 
were softly placed upon a thick covered tray, 
and noiselessly removed at stated times, by a 
servant, whose business it was to replace them. 
My sleep was never disturbed by any intrusion, 
nor was the door ever even tried at such times, 
for it was my mother^s custom always to pass 
a long white feather through the key-hole, which 
intimated to those without, that no visitors could 
be admitted; and when I awoke she rang the 
bell three times, to announce to all persons whom 
it might concern, that the restriction was removed, 
and that those who had business might enter. Cer- 
tainly my mother was the tenderest and best of 
nurses; I have never seen her equal, either for 
patience, gentleness, or endurance of fatigue. 

For me, this illness was a most blessed event : 
it changed all my feelings towards this dear 
parent, and left upon my heart through life a 
holy and beautiful memory of her kindness, 
a store of gratitude, which never failed. Now, 
too, came upon me an insatiable thirst for 
reading; which has never since left me entirely. 
Any books I could get at, however strange or 
stupid, all were eagerly devoured; but I espe- 
cially loved fairy tales: no one can ever know 
how truly I believed in them. Titania and 
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Oberon were to me quite as real as grim King 
Rufus, or that crabbed Queen Bess ; and a 
thousand times more agreeable. All my early 
lore, Old Cicely's tales, and every legend I had 
ever heard, returned upon my memory as I read, 
and I often wished (oh, how earnestly !) that 
those fairy patrons, whose good-will I had been 
told was secured for me at my birth, by the ^ft 
of the green ribband, would teach me the myste- 
rious words by which I might call them to me 
and become sensible of their presence. 

From the moat side, and spreading far across, 
grew multitudes of beautiful water-lilies, and to 
my fancy there was not one but was the home 
of some bright and lovely fay : some tiny Un- 
dine. Often as the wind swept the waters, and 
made the flowers rock and tremble, and hide 
their heads beneath the stream, I have fancied 
that the graceful children of the floods, the sweet 
water-spirits, were at play ; and that the splashing 
sound and rush of the little waves were the echoes 
of their laughter. Even now that I am world- 
worn, 1 never stand beside the deep quiet waters 
of a lake or river but my old thoughts come 
back, and I catch myself wondering, as in those 
childish days, what the fairies are doing. I am 
not ashamed of this, nor would I check these 
fancies if I could ; because I do not think that 
I am on this account one atom less sensible of 
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the realities of life, and the duty of prompt and 
energetic action. The green nook in my memory 
where these fancies nestle, is one I love to peep 
into ; although it may be folly, it is an innocent 
one at least, and until I find that it makes me less 
useful and practical than I ought to be, I shall 
cherish and indulge it. 

When I became well enough to walk, spring 
had burst forth in all its fresh young beauty. 
How lovely did the earth look to me then ! 
Merely to live seemed a privilege : the very 
power to breathe, and use one's senses was a 
joy — all the sweet scents, and sights, and sounds 
which come with the "gay young spring" delighted 
me as they never had before ; the old hawthorns 
powdered with blossoms, the laburnums with their 
drooping tresses of gold, the snowy globes of the 
Guelder-rose and the delicate bloom of the lilac, 
making the fresh air redolent with fragrance, 
filled me with ecstacy. Spring has ever since been 
a joyous season to me : who can be sad in spring? 

From this time until I was fourteen, very little, 
if any, change took place in our way of living. 
My father was almost always absent from home, 
and when he returned, talked of Doncaster, New- 
market, Epsom, Ascot, and Tattersall's, as if his 
whole interest in existence was centred in them. 
When he came to Ingerdyne he generally brought 
with him men whose ideas and pursuits were like 
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his own; and during the hunting and shooting 
seasons, the house was full of sportsmen, and the 
stables of their grooms and horses. 

Mjr mother never appeared to enter into her 
husband's pleasures or pursuits. Nothing that 
he did seemed to interest her: though I often 
wished it otherwise ; for then, perhaps, the 
evil which ere long befell us might have been 
averted. It must be vexatious and injurious to 
a man to see his wife indifferent to him and his 
doings ; and no one that I ever knew accomplished 
this so thoroughly as my mother. It was unmis- 
takeable ; the most careless husband could not 
deceive himself in the matter : there was no affec- 
tation, no seeminfj ; but there was the thing itself. 
How she blinded herself to the enormous expenses 
into which my father was now running, I cannot 
tell ; or how she reconciled it to herself not to in- 
terfere, for her own and our sakes, I do not know ; 
but certainly things went on in a most reckless 
manner. 

When I was between fifteen and sixteen, as 
Helen and I were studying our lessons one sum- 
mer morning, reclining, meantime, very luxuriously 
upon the grass under the trees, we were aroused 
by the sight of a carriage, drawn by four recking 
horses, which was dashing up to the house. Be- 
fore it had well stopped, my father, opening the 
door himself, jumped out and ran into the hail. 
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followed by two gentlemeu. He was not ex- 
pected, and we were full of wonder, conjecturing 
all sorts of reasons for his visit* At length our sur- 
mises were inten-upted by meeting the party in 
the shrubbery, as we were returning to the house. 

I was very tall ; as tall then, indeed, as I ever 
afterwards became, and the strangers, taking me, I 
suppose, for a much older person than I was, 
lifted their hats. 

*^ These are my children," said my father, hold- 
ing out his hands to us. *^ Well, girls, how are 
you both? Maudesley, you must get up a 
friendship with Florence, she will make a capital 
aide-de-camp." 

" I shall only be too happy," said the gentle- 
man he addressed, " If Miss Sackville will con- 
descend to work for me, I shall consider myself 
a conqueror from the hour she promises me her 
assistance." 

I opened my eyes with amazement, for I hap- 
pened to be in a particularly literal mood that 
morning, and looked upon compliments as mon- 
strous absurdities. I had been puzzling over a 
French exercise, and was as dull as the lesson ; 
and when in these moods I was particularly dis- 
agreeable. 

"Don't stare so, Flory ! " said my father, laugh- 
ing; " Mr. Maudesley is not going to eat you, or 
propose an elopement ; he onjy wants you tp ride 
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mboat the cooDtry here vith him, as joa used to 
do with me in Galvaj.'' 

"^ Whmt for, papa? '^ asked Helen. 

^ An election, mj dear: a contested election. 
Thi« wiise and aged man wishes to make laws, to 
protect joungand innocent people Uke jou and me." 

Helen laughed as she kx^Lcd at the Tenerable 
candidate. Mr. Maudesley was about thirty, 
with the beauty of an Adonis, the manners of a 
prince, and the heart of a ratif ; which last, pro- 
videntially, looked out of his eyes in such an 
unmi^takeable war, that none but those blindest 
beetles of any — people who waH*i see coold be 
deceived bv him. 

*^ Well, lady fair!** said he, smiling, "and what 
has your t«crutiny discovered ? Am I too old and 
infinn to be presented to the free and independent 
electors ? " 

Helen laughed again, and tossed her golden 
hair back from her merry face. 

^ You won't vote against me, I see: I shall 
put down Miss Helen Sackville for a plumper. 
But you, Miss Sackville,** and he turned to me, 
** look very doubtfuL Surely you won't go over 
to the enemy. That slight, youthful fox-hunter 
of eighteen stone can't have made a conquest 
already, and stolen your vote from me." 

There was the slightest possible tinge of ridi- 
cule in his voice as he spoke ; but my quick ear 
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instantly detected it, and I replied, with a childish 
pettishnesB for which I was angry at myself even 
as I spoke, — 

** Girls have no votes, sir, and you know that 
very well : you are only laughing at us.** 

A loud laugh burst from the whole party at 
this absurd speech. 

"Why, Flory," said my father, "I did not 
think you were such a baby as to show airs and 
graces. If you've sense enough to see when 
you're quizzed, you should have wit enough to 
keep the knowledge to yourself." 

" Never mind me. Miss Sackville," exclaimed 
Mr. Maudesley, good humouredly, seeing the state 
of annoyance 1 was in, and that, in spite of my 
dignity, I was ready to cry; "when you know 
me better, you will find that I am not worth 
being angry with. My joke at the slim brewer 
was only a chance shot ; I really had no idea you 
were interested in his welfare : so, come, and let 
us make peace, and perhaps, as we walk, you will 
* iiisense ' me with the tactics of the county." 

This unlucky speech affronted me ten times 
more: it was not only treating me like a baby, 
but mocking my Irish. How I abominated this 
well-looking candidate ! 

"Come with us, Flory, and tell me all that 
has happened since I left you ; how often every- 
body has called, and how everybody has behaved," 
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^ Than I have the honour of saluting my rival; 
for I am here upon the same errand." 

** Canvassing I for whom ?" 

** Myself. I have received a requisition from 
about a thousand electors to offer myself for the 
suflfrages of the county; I have consented^ and 
am now upon my canvass." 

" The writ is not down yet ?" 

" No ; but it will be next week ; and, as 1 
hear George Kedfem intends to take the fields 
I want to see if I have a reasonable chance, be* 
fore I stand a contest. You, of course, sir," turn- 
ing to Mr. Maudesley, "are upon the Tory side?'* 
Most decidedly.^ 

I'm sorry for it, because I do not like to 
oppose the friend of Mr. Vere's son-in-law ; but 
if I once undertake a thing, I am bke a mastiff-^ 
never relinquish my hold, till I am actually beaten 
off. • If I am proposed on the hustings, I shall 
poll while a vote remains to be given." 

"Fairly said. Well, each of us now knows 
his opponent, and that's something gained. We 
shall not be tiltincc in the dark. You intend to 
stick by your post ; so do /. 1 never was beaten 
in anything I heartily tried for yet, except — no 
matter what ; and I promise the free and inde- 
pendent electors of this right royal shire, I won't 
begin to show the white feather now," said Mr. 
Maudesley, gaily. 

L 2 
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" How unfortunate that you should both have 
decided upon representing the very same place I " 
said my mother, with a hxufi^h. 

"Not at all; it will add to the excitement: 
nothin<j like beatinfj an intimate friend. We 
shall speak and look daggers at each other for the 
next week or two ; but till then we may venture to 
be civil, I think: eh, Comberton? So come in and 
take some breakfast, or luncheon, whichever you 
like to call i(, and let us each drink success to our 
own cause in a bottle of claret," observed mv father 

Oh, what an exciting, bustling time succeeded 
this conversation — canvassing, meetings, commit- 
tees, dinner?, occupied every day. Not an hour 
was lo3t, nor a chance overlooked. And, stranger 
though he was in the county, Mr. Maudesley's 
fascinating manner and well known name speedily 
made him a favourite. But the Redfern interest 
was immense, and many who would not vote for 
the Whig, yet, from love to his family or some 
old tie of friendship, remained neutral ; while 
many undecided men, who would at the last mo- 
ment have gone with us rather than with Sir 
James, or Mr. Laslett, now declared for George 
Redfern : and many milk-and-water Tories also, 
who disliked Mr. Comberton, knew nothing of Mr. 
Maudesley, and hated the Radicals, were easily 
won over for the moderate and popular Whig 
candidate. The votes were terribly divided. 
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H is a Tory county, and if Mr. Redfern had 

not started, both the Tories would certainly have 
been returned; but now, the interest being split 
into three parts, the Liberals were creeping in : 
one of their men might wriggle into the vacant 
seat, owing to the dissensions amongst us; for 
the Whigs held hard and fast by each other, 
and we were dividinfj our interest amonc: three. 
It was really an anxious time ; and, to add to our 
perplexity, one fine morning, an address to the 
electors was posted everywhere, announcing that 
Mr. Laslett had retired, and calling upon his 
friends to support the baronet. 

Every day, and all day long, Mr. Maudesley was 
riding and speechifying: it was really wonderful 
how he got over so much ground and so many voters 
in the time. In the morning he would be canvass- 
ing at A., and two hours after, he would be tying 
blue and red sashes round the thick waists of farmer 
B.'s children twentv miles off. Yet after all this 
fatigue he seemed as fresh and full of spirits at 
dinner, when it was his business to fai^inate land- 
lords and heiresses, as if he had only walked from 
the library to his dressing-room. This indomitable 
energy was one great secret of his popularity. 
Men like to see another *' alive" as their phrase 
is ; they think, and very justly too, that drones 
and idlers are mostly noodles, while vigorous action 
generally denotes resolution of purpose. 
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Another thing greatly in his favour was, that 
he was a bachelor. Let nobody be offended at thk 
truth. Half the men who get on in professions 
or trades^ who succeed in diplomacy or in parlia- 
ment, owe their success to the very fact of being 
without a wife. While a man is single, every 
father, mother, and daughter has an interest in hii 
prosperity ; for how do they know but, some day 
or other, they may share it : his sins are " errors,* 
for it wouldn't do to abuse your own passible 
son-in-law ; but only let the fascinating creature 
take unto himself a wife, and woe to him then, 
for his popularity is gone. Everybody's voice ii 
against him, for he has committed a two-fold 
offence: he has not only cheated an indefinite 
number of eligible young ladies out of a settle- 
ment for life, but he has cast a slur upon them 
all, by preferring before them one whom they of 
course consider a mont unworthy rival. If a man 
wishes to get on in the world, and can't marry 
an heiress, let him by ail means remain single. 

And thi^ Mr. Maudesiey, as a man of the world, 
well knew ; therefore he eschewed matrimony as 
•carefully as he would have avoided a rattlesnake* 
His father was the only son of a gouty peer, who 
had attained the respectable age of eighty-seven; 
and, as the honourable George himself inherited 
the family constitution, and was b confirmed i 
valid, there was scarcely anything worth 
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ing, between the candidate for H and the 

Barony. 

Few people, except the Jewa and Lawyers, 
knew how profusely the heir had distributed post 
obitSy and, by consequence, how small would be the 
income to which he would succeed with the title 
of Lord Fanshawe, And only those in the secret 
guessed that it was rather to escape the zealous 
attentions of Messrs. Levi (who would have been 
delighted to provide for his safety in their se- 
cluded establishment in Cursitor Street), than to 
obtain the honour of a seat in Parliament, that 
Tom Mandesley, as he was familiarly called, can- 
vassed the electors of H . And therefore it 

was, that — all these secrets being well kept, and 
the one delightful fact of his bachelorhood fully 
established — all the marriageable young ladies 
and anxious inamas of our innocent shire, listened 
to the flatteries and heroics of the Tory candidate 
with such hopeful and fluttering hearts. 

Why will girls look to marriage as the chief 
aim and end of their existence, and regarding every 
man as a possible husband, make themselves con- 
temptible, and despised accordingly ? And why 
will managing mothers scheme and mancsavre, and 
lie awake at nights planning matches for their 
daughters; as if to marry them well was their 
first duty, and to throw off the care of them 
upon the shoulders of the firdt victim who can be 
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ensnare^l, their main object in life ? Surelj this is 
a grand inisitake. A motlier never can shake off 
her child, and the more the carea of the daughter 
are increaiied, the heavier become thoee of her 
parent ; no one having yet, I believe, started the 
imi:inc theory, that marriage is a cure for the 
evils of life : indeed, the mother who marries her 
daughter lo get rid of her troubles, is nmch in tlie 
condition of the man who gave a promirsory note 
for a debt, and then rubbed his hands, with a 
smile of congratulation, saying, " Well, thank 
Gml, that's imid." 

Ah ! if girls would but be convinced that 
marriagp is a state which mm/ produce happiness 
to them ; a responsibility with which God may 
sec fit to try them : a very doubtful good indeed, 
and a very certain addition to their cares and 
responsibility, instead of merely the means of 
ac/|uiring nn establishment, unlimited credit at 
their milliner's, and a license to be independent : 
we might hope to see brighter characters and 
holier homes than we can ever expect to do while 
the present system exists. But until women 
learn to look upon marriage in the humble re- 
ligious light in which God intended them to regard 
it, they will never take the honourable place which 
He designed them to fill, nor be fitted to play the 
noble part allotted to them by Christ's religion. 

Certainly the demoiselles of H had not 
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learned this necessary lesson ; for if ever a man 
was smiled at, dressed at, talked at, and sighed 
at, Mr. Maudee'lcy was the individual. And he 
managed admirably: everybody thought herself 
the adored, while he never said one word, or 
looked one glance, upon which the most despe- 
rate papa could found a right to request him to 
explain his intentions* Without doubt, Tom 
Maude sley thoroughly deserved my father's usual 
panegyric— he certainly was in all things a most 
perfectly accomplished man of the world. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

At last the writ came down, and the good people 

of H shire were at Ubertv to chooee a new 

member to represent their interests in the Lower 
House. Everybody had worked as hard as those 
ill-paid victims in our own times — railway direc- 
tors — and yet everybody cried out now, " we 
must lose no time," " we must not let the grass 
grow under out feet," and sundry other similar re- 
solves, implying undeserved self-reproach for past 
idleness. The poll was fixed for the Thursday 
and Friday of the ensuing week, and the can- 
didates were to be proposed on the Monday. 

On Sunday we all walked to church, doing 
the amiable with all our might; Mr. Maudesley 
smilinor and bowinor until his neck ached. The 
little urchins along the road and churchyard, who 
made us the most primitive curtseys and bows, 
must have thought the world was suddenly gone 
benevolently mad ; such presents of new silver 
sixpences, such sweet names, bland smiles, and 
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twresses were showered upon them. We didn't 
know, of course, who they were : they might be 
scions of independent Tory freeholders, or they 
might be promising young Radicals ; but it would 
Bot have done to risk offending a voter, or even a 
Toter's cat ; so we smiled and nodded away most 
condescendingly. 

Just under oilr pew at church, was a bench, 
upon which sat all the old poor-house women 
•f the parish. No one belonging to Ingerdyno 
had ever, as far as I knew, taken the least notice 
of these poor old souls before; but now they 
became suddenly invested with a deep and in- 
tense interest to us all. The Whigs had said 
that we, the Tories, were all proud, aristocratic, 
and illiberal ; careless of the poor, and reckless of 
tlieir feelings : it was a vile calumny, and now an 
opportunity was about to offer itself by which its 
fidsehood would be proved. 

It was a very hot day, and one of the old 
womfen — just as if it had happened on purpose 
— ^ikinted during the service ; in a moment, Mr. 
Mattdesley glided out of our pew, lifted the 
old lady up quite temlerly, and, mistaking the 
way to the vestry, whidh was close at hand 
(the Whigs said that he did it designedly), 
oiffried her down the «isk, to the open door; 
timmigh which he passed into the porch, and 
placing her upon the seat, despatched a wonder- 
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into the lake. He might have married whoever 
he liked that day ; even the haughty Ethel Red- 
fern, gister to our antagonist, who had hitherto 
looked so scornfully indifferent, crimsoned con- 
sciously as I caught her eye glancing furtively for 
about the twentieth time at her bother s fascinating 
rival. Very differently however looked our male 
opponents ; they winked to each other, shrugged 
their shoulders, curled their lips, and in every quiet 
way possible, demonstrated their belief that the 
entire thing was humbug. However, as we were 
quite ten to one there, we could well afford to 
pity them, and retorted with triumphant and con- 
temptuous smiles. 

When service was over, Mr. Maudesley, feeling 
sure that the churchyard would be thronged how- 
ever long he delayed his departure, begged my 
mother to remain in the pew until nearly every 
one had left the church. She consented, and when 
he thought that he could effect an exit in the most 
modest-looking mariner, feigning a belief that every 
one must have departed, he walked slowly down 
the empty church, supporting old Betty Haines on 
one side, while my mother held her other arm ; 
my father and the rest of the party following a few 
steps behind. When we reached the porch, we 
found, as the shrewd politician had expected, most 
of the congregation standing about in groups. He 
affected to look vexed, as if this was a publicity 
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be had wished to avoid ; but, calling iq> m 
be «aid eomething encouraging to Betty, and wilb 
the tnont gracious bows, won his waj to the Utile 
gate where, to my astonishment, I saw his carnage 
was standing. With the utmost gentlencsB^ he 
lifted old Betty into it, pressed something into 
her hand, closed the door — having first entreated 
farmer Jones (of whose vote he was doabtfol) to 
permit his kind and charming daughter Mary to 
accompany the old woman home — and then, givii^ 
some very impressive orders to his servant, drew 
back to allow the chariot to pass. 

" Pray forgive me," said he, turning to my 
mother with a smile, and loud enough for all the 
people round to hear; "but that poor creature 
is so like my old nurse, that I forgot everything 
else in my anxiety for her. I 'm afraid she 's very 
weak : those workhouses must be looked af^er." 
And with a bow of well-feigned embarrassment 
to the people, he led the way out of the church- 
yard. 

" Ay, sir, so I says," exclaimed farmer Jonea, 
who had been captivated by the compliment paid 
to his daughter's discretion and beauty. "So I 
says — them poor creturs be starved, while we pays 
rates eno' for 'em to live like gentlefolks a'most. 
It's onbearable, and wants looking arter." 

" I quite agree with you, Mr. Jones : but we 
want old, practical men, you know, to tackle 
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things like this,— men who have lived all their 
lives among the poor, and know where the shoe 
pinches." 

** Why, ay, sir ; our new work'us master be too 
much of a buck. I alPays said so from the fust — 
thinks a sight too much of hisself : we wants older 
heads a deal than he." 

** The fault 's in the overseers, I suspect, Mr. 
Jones; you ought to be one yourself, and then 
you could keep this young spark in order. We 
could do very well with young workhouse masters, 
if we had old heads to overlook them, eh ?" 

" P'raps we might, sir, p'raps we might ; I'm net 
altogether sartain : but they 've no liking for me 
in the parish. The Tories want to have it all to 
theirselves, and I ain't a man as chooses to say 
black 's white, 'cos the squire does. I 'm a free- 
born Englishman, and likes to have my rights." 

"Of course, it is an Englishman's privilege; 
and when any man, be he squire or workhouse 
master, attempts to deprive his countryman of it, 
then I say that man has no right to power, and I 
for one would cast him off." 

** Well, now, that 's hearty. Hanged if ever I 
heerd a Tory talk like that afore! You're a 
good sorted 'un, I think," said the farmer vehe- 
mently, " an' speaks like a mon should. I likes to 
hear a gentleman talk reasonable, and feel for the 
poor work'us creturs ; so if you '11 ride over to-night 
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with tho Cnptin to my farm, mj sods H be there, 
and |»*ni]M you may kill two birds with the same 
Mtonc, oii the saying is. They Ve got votes, both 
on Vin, and I £>hould like 'em to hear von talk: 
you (Ic>(*!4 it right down well. I ain't bound to no 
iiinn, no more ainH they : we pays our rent, and 
jflr?* our votes where we chooses." 

•• Y«»n niny he sure I'll bring him, Jones," said 
uiy falhrr, Innghing. ** A glass of your ale, and 
llirrr phimprrs is worth a ride. But what 11 Mr. 
Miircltniit Miiy ? I hear he boasts that you and 
yoiii lit.l^ dnrcu*t vote against his will: don't let us 
jjrl \i\\i into a 84rrn|K% you know." 

•• Uo Mi\> w\ do he? well, I'll show him 
ivtu-ftin ) dnrt' or no. I'm an Englishman, and 
I ^11 \\\\\ V x\\\ ri^'lits ; ho now, sir, iFI 'm In the same 
\\\Uh\ III tiiiitti i)9t 1 am now, I'll promise you my 
Mill., k\\u\ \\\\ Ih>\s* too: they dam't disobey me, 
hit iMoii' l)mu ihry dare fly. The Captin joked 
^ lu'.u hr Mtii) ihivo p1unii>ors, but may be I '11 make 
hi» uoiila inir, lUid Nou *11 See me and my two 
ho) a U|« «l \ radly InnMh o' Thursday morning, 
|tlt:UM; I ioil w (1 W iv1ivt\ 1 11 show him whether I 
liuii \\\ Mo. I )iH«i)-nioru)n^, gentlemen, good-mom- 
iu|l • ^ u hDhn a dihr« at one o^cliick on Sundays^ 
^\\\\ my uii!>»ia dou*i hke to l>e kept waiting.** 

•• Hli.aa ihrti oUl Itrtty and her fainting fit," 
uviiii) \\\%x hi«pt^t\il i^)lluVulate «» the farmer walked 
al) i '* hUoM 0\cr Imvo tikought that innocent old 
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rebel would have taken to the sugar-candy so 
naturally!" 

But his landlord ? " asked my mother. 
Oh, he dare not quarrel with him," said my 
father. ^^ Jones holds a long lease of his farms, 
and is a useful fellow at times when the exche- 
quer's low." 

" Heaven bless these Whigs I and send them a 
long life and a merry one : they're as jealous of 
their rights as any bashaw with three tails ; and 
one can make them believe green's blue, if one 
only goes about it properly." 

Although nobody had been specially invited, yet 
somehow or other, the luncheon- table that day at 
Ingerdyne was surrounded with guests, both from 
the immediate neighbourhood and the other end of 
the county. The stables and courtyard were full of 
horses and carriages ; while all the boys who could 
be pressed into the service, walked the saddle-horses 
up and down under the shade of the old trees. 

** Capital idea that of yours, Maudesley, in 
church this morning: does you infinite credit," 
said a gentleman to him, nodding across a glass of 
champagne. 

"What, that old lady's faintingfit? 'Pon my 
honour, I 'd nothing to do with it, except to carry 
her out : and really, if her weight is any criterion 
of the quantity and quality of food she gets at the 
* workhus,' you ought all to be indicted under the 

VOL, I. M 
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cmeltj to aniTnab bill : she weighs bardlj so nnidi 
art a do '.en well-fed aporrowSb" 

** What a pity joa did not find that out befoiie. 
It would ha^e been a capital sobject to expatiate 
upon with all the old women round the county: 
it would have got jou no end ci Totes^" cried 
MHnebodj. 

** Let UA be thankful for what we hare got^ and 
'turn you thanks for all," quoted my father. 
** But now to busineaa. I want you, Mandesle^, 
to come with General Yau^ton and me into the 
library and look at the coun^ map. I haye been 
parcelling it out into districts for canyastdng," and 
rifling aj> he spoke, he led the way firom the room, 
and the party separated. 

In the evening we all rode to farmer Jones's. 
Just before we reached his house, we met his land* 
lord, who was riding at a Tery sulky pace, and 
looked as black as a thundernstorm. He was a 
retired linen-draper, who had in some way or other 
got together a large property, and waged perpetual 
warfare against all the gentry of the neighbour- 
hood, in revenge for their declining his acquain- 
tance. He warned off the hunt ; prosecuted the 
sportsmen who by mistake crossed a comer of his 
land in pursuit of their game ; bought up the foxes 
at a ruinous price, and shot them directly after- 
wards ; winked at, if he did not encourage, poach- 
ing ; and, in short, annoyed everybody in every 
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way. He would have done anything on earth, 

-except become papist, to secure the visiting 

racquaintance of the county families; but having 

'signally failed in all his attempts to accomplish 

this, he turned savage, became an ultra*radical, — 

something like what we call a chartist now-a-days, 

— and was a thorn in everybody's side. He had 

two son^, both of whom were now being educated 

at Oxford. Their expenses there were said to be 

excessive ; and it was whispered about, that more 

than once, Mr. Marchant had been glad to receive 

a quarter's rent or two in advance, from Jones aod 

other well*to-do tenants upon his farms. Such 

was the man who now rode up to my father. 

" Good-evening, Captain ; I was just coming to 
see you. I hear you've wheedled my tenant 
Jones into promising your friend his vote : he's just 
told me so; and if he does, by "- — , out of his farm 
he goes, neck and heels I I've told him so. What 
the devil do we want with strangers here — no 
offence to Mr. Maudesley^^when we've got men 
of our own county coming forward ? I've pledged 
myself and my interest to Sir James Ingram, 
and I dcm't take it gentlemanly of you. Captain, 
to come on my land in this way seducing my 
tenants." 

^^ As far as I know, Mr. Marchant, I am on the 
public road, and I certainly was not aware that 
there was anything ungentlemanly in canvassing 
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again he tried to put his foot in the stirrup ; but 
Mrs. Jones was no fairy^ and hampered his move- 
ments considerably. 

** John Jones, you're a fool, and don't know 
what's good for ye," she cried. ** You teach I it's 
you as wants teaching." 

** Mother, mother!" exclaimed the daughter, 
who now saw us, and whose face crimsoned to as 
bright a hue as the carnation she wore in her 
girdle, ^* don't go on so ; here's Captain Sackville 
and some more gentlemen." 

** Now then, wife, let me go," shouted Jones, 
throwing off his lady's tender embrace ; "it's you 
as is the fool, I think, bawling so. I'm glad to see 
ye, gentlemen. I was just a coming to Ingerdyne. 
My landlord — ^the squire, as my wife calls him — 
has been here a-bullying me, and he says as how 
he'll turn me (that's my sons and me) out o' our 
farms, if we vote for your friend. But law's law, 
and I've got a lease as*ll last many a day arter 
he's dead an' gone: so a brass button for his 
big words. I upholds liberty, and I'll stick up 
for my own ; and if them two sons o' mine expects 
to have a shilling o' my money, they'd better do 
as I tell 'em now, that's all." 

** I'm sure, I'm heartily obliged to you, Jones," 
said Mr. Maudesley, " I like your English spirit : 
but I don't want any man to serve me to his own 
injury ; and, while I thank you for your good- will. 
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She sooii returned, accompanied by her mother 
and several of the women, whom I had seen stand- 
ing by the door when we arrived. They did not 
follow Mary and her mother when they came up 
to me, but wandered about the garden, smelling 
the wallflowers, picking the stocks, and looking 
exceedingly as if they expected an inyitation to 
join' us. 

** Don't let me keep your friends from this 
arbour, Mrs. Jones," I said ; " it is very hot out 
in the sun, pray ask them to come in." 

No second bidding was needed, and in a few 
minutes the little bower was crowded. For a 
short time we managed to talk about hens and 
chickens, dairies and the hay-harvest, the death 
of the old parish doctor, and what a loss he woiild 
be; but after a little time'w6 began to giet horribly 
tired of each other, and longed most anxiously 
to see the gentlemen out agaih in the yard. But 
there were three or four men iil th^ former's 
parlour, whose votes were not yet promised to 
either of the candidates, atid it did not do id leave 
th^m while a chance remainield' of winning their 
sildihiged. At last, to oiir gr^at ' ddight, they 
catiie'out, fdlldWed by oUr ho^t atid his frietids; 
who had been mightily' raised in" their own 
eitlmaliion by tlie fl^tterieiSf 6f the vdtie-hiihterg atid 
the farmer's ale, and were laiighirig loudly* 

*' By-the-bye, Joiies,* said niy fathtf, as'^wfe 
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were riding out of the yard, " we shall have you in 
our procession to-morrow ? I should like to show 
the enemy as bold a front as possible." 

" Oh, ay, Captin, 111 come; and maybe bring 
one or two more." 

** There's a good fellow ! We all meet at the 
Black Swan at ten o'clock, and I shall look out 
for you. Good- night. I shall send for you by 
daylight to-morrow, Mary: mind you're ready, 
smiles and alL Good-night." 

On Monday morning by daybreak, our band, 
which had been brought from town, was playing 
the most spirited airs in front of the Ingerdyne 
windows ; and at seven o'clock a sumptuous 
champagne breakfast was prepared, to which about 
thirty gentlemen sat down, previous to setting 
off for the county town, which was twelve miles 
distant. At nine o'clock my mother and I, with 
the wives of Mr. Maudesley's proposer and secon- 
der. General Vaughton, and Mr. Howitt, left 
Ingerdyne in an open carriage. 

The road was literally covered with people and 
vehicles ; for the town was situated in a comer of 
the county as it were, and the partisans of each 
side were coming in from all quarters. Every 
now and then a carriage and four, from which 
streamed banners and flags, dashed by us at full 
speed; groups of farmers, clad in their Sunday 
attire, jogged along on their cobs, wearing huge 
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rosettes in their button-holes and at their horses' 
heads. Chaise carts rattled past filled with 
chairs occupied by girls decked out in all their 
finery^ heightened by the ribbands and handker- 
chiefs of their favourites' colours. All the people 
were laughing and full of excitement; scarcely 
one of them but was eager in favour of one or 
other of the candidates ; and the girls, although 
many were neither daughters nor sisters of voters, 
had been won over by the handsome face and 
honied words of the canvassers to influence their 
sweethearts and relatives. 

Popular favour was pretty equally divided be- 
tween Mr. Maudesley and George Redfem. Both 
were young, graceful, courteous, and " daft hands 
at the blarney" ; but the higher the rank of the 
women, the more partisans had the stranger. 
George Kedfem was engaged to his cousin, a 
haughty beauty and an heiress; Mr. Maudesley 
was free : a prize that any girl as yet might hope 
to win. It is not surprising, therefore, that he 
was the favourite ; especially as Mr. Comberton 
was an old married man, with a fine family of 
daughters ; and Sir James Ingram was a domestic 
tyrant, and as ugly as Caliban. 

When we drove into the market-place, where 
the hustings had been erected, the crowd, on re- 
cognising the liveries and colours, set up a tre- 
mendous shout of mingled cheers and hisses. A 
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carriage fall of ladies from Redfem had just drawn 
up at the hotel in which was their committee-room ; 
and conspicuous among the party was Lady Red- 
fem, stepmother of the candidate (his father had 
married her for her great Indian fortune). She was 
radier old, and extremely plains but still wishing to 
be thought youthful, and a belle, was dressed in 
the most absurd style. Pink and green being the' 
Redfem colours, she wore a grass green satin 
pelisse, a brilliant pink bbnhet with a green 
feather, a pink scarf and pink gloves. Upon a 
fair girl of eighteen, the dress and the bonnet 
might have been pardonable — at an election ; but 
worn by an ugly woman of sixty, who looked ten ' 
years older, their effect was outrageous. 

The mob, ever on the search for the ludicrous, 
cheered her most vociferously, as, in a state of 
nervous excitement, she stood up in the car- 
riage, and shook her long flaxen ringlets with* 
a girlish air, at her son-in-law, who ran down ' 
to receive her; and the jeers which her costume 
ahd manhet elicited, brought the colour into 
George Redfem's face as he handcfd her out. 
But the object of them was so blinded and deafened ' 
by age and vanity, that she simpered and smiled, 
showed her fsllse teeth, and shook her borrowed 
ringlets, until her persevering absurdity made the ■ 
niarket-place to re-echo with shouts of laugh tet,' 
a^d having seated herself upon atalH stoolin the 
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balcony, she was a constant object of amusement 
during the day. 

In our balcony we found the wives and daugh- 
ters of some of the most influential supporters of 
Mr. Maudesley, including many of the prettiest 
and most distinguished girls in the county; and 
certainly, as far as the ladies went, the Tory cause 
appeared in the ascendant. 

The sun shone brilliantly on the scene of noise 
and bustle, and good-humour (every where prevailed. 
After the customary formalities and speeches, 
which were, as usual, vociferously cheered by 
the friends, and • as vehemently hooted by the 
opponents, of thie respective candidates, the sheriff 
called for a show of hands. The show was deci- 
dUdlj in favour of Mr. RedfeiU'and Mr. Maudesley, 
but a poll was demanded for Sir James and Mr. 
Cotnberton; and in a very short time the busy 
hustings were deserted, the candid£(tes had returned 
t6 their committee-rooms, and we drove back to 
Ihger^yne. 
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came in^ and the accounts they brought were not 
very cheering. Three or four fanners who had 
promised their votes hung back, evidently in fear 
of their landlords; and many who were marked 
** favourable " upon the canvass-books, now de- 
clared positively for the other side. There was 
a terrible defection, and even the most sanguine 
amongst us began to dread the result of the poll, 
when the disastrous occurrence before alluded to 
changed the aspect of affairs. 

The evening previous to the election. Miss 
Yaughton and I, attended by a servant, had ridden 
out in the direction of Hayley, to meet our 
respective fathers on their return from Bishop's 
Crawford; and about six miles from home we 
joined them, Mr. Maudesley having just before 
overtaken them on his way from another town. 
He complained of feeling ill, and indeed looked 
so wretchedly harassed, that it was settled be- 
tween the gentlemen, that my father, the General, 
and the other companions of Mr. Maudesley, 

should go on to H , leaving him to ride 

leisurely home with us, that he might take some 
rest at Ingerdyne. Our groom was sent off with 
a pencilled despatch to the chairman of the dis- 
trict committee at Burleigsh, with orders to lose 
no time in bringing back an answer; and each 
party having briefly reported the residt of the 
day's work, they separated. 
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^ X<9v. jixsig ladBes,^ and Mr. Maodesky, 
wiien die odxr ^leodazMn bad liddoi 6^ ** I know 
^ mof bndle-roiad jkxvis tiiese ficldft. wludi will 
take a* hssmt jmcs^ qakJdT and pleasandy than 
danerii^ liamg du^ liard ditstj road : what aay 
TOD, ^tall we toy k?^ 

We Jigrecd. and rode on deody, for dK can- 
£daie seemeA in no naood to talk; and, as oar 
way lay along die headlands of plon^^ied fidds, and 
* duxMD^ <»e or two litde woods, we had enon^ 
to do in gai£i^ die steps of oar horses, widioat 
talking. At last we eoMf^^ed vpon a wide taUe- 
famd, of considenUe extent. Jast before os lay 
a long TaDey, in the centre of whidi, but ludden 
from oar aght by the taD thi^ trees, was a small 
TiDage. Erenii^ was doang in, and the fafltem 
sky wOTe a doll, leaden look, as if all its morning 
gdd had departed to ornament the west ; althoi^i 
reflected against the gloomy backgnmnd was a 
lurid red light, or rather fieiy glow, too fierce and 
angry to be the reflection of sunset hues. We 
all pointed it out dmultaneously, with an excla- 
mation of wonder; but in a minute ^Ir. Maude- 
sley exclaimed, ** It^s a fire — the Tillage is on 
fire ! Let us ride on." 

The words were scarcely uttered, when our 
horses were at the top of their speed ; and, as we 
descended into the yalley, we saw bright flames 
burst firom the red haze, and clearly defined 
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against the leaden sky. It was only .about eight 
o'clock ; but^ from the stillness which prevuled^ 
it appeared as if, early as it was, the.villagers had 
gone to bed. We soon gained the high road, for 
our horses flew over the ground ; and just ,as we 
reached the turnpike, a terrible scream echoed 
through the valley, telling th^t some one besides 
ourselves had discovered the danger. The tum- 
pike-nian, knowing us, threw open his gate with 
a smile ; which was changed into a stare of bewil- 
derment when I caUed out, pointing forward with 
my whip, *• A fire in the village ! " 

The cry we had first heard was by this time 
taken up by many voices, and the screams sounded 
distressingly on the hot heavy air. Just as we 
galloped into the village, a sharp brisk wind, which 
had blown at intervals during the day, arose again, 
and the fiames thus fanned burst forth at once 
from the thatched roofs of several cottages. The 
village street was as empty as if it had been mid- 
night : not a creature was to be seen there ; but 
many heads were thrust out of the upper case- 
ments, uttering wild shrieks of terror. 

Mr. Maudesley rode up to the first burning 
cottage, and called to the terrified inmates to come 
down; but fear had mastered their reason, and 
they only screamed frantically. The .win^ Qwept 
down the hill, the flames hissed ,and crackled in 
the tlmtch, aQd the I^urmng embers were bon^te by 
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the breeze far up the street. It seemed as if the 
whole place must inevitably be burned down, for 
the cottages were all built in a row. 

" What is to be done ?" cried Mr. Maudeslej : 
" how far are we from Ingerdyne?" 

** Five miles : we have come out of our way 
ever since we left the hill." 

'^ Which of you will ride there at full speed, 
and send off for the nearest engine ? " 

" I will," cried I, eagerly. 

" No, Florence ; you can help here better than 
I can : you know the people, and will be usefuL" 

"I'll go and return with help," said Mary 
Vaughton ; who, older than myself by some years, 
always acted with spirit and discretion. 

" Do, do : but be quick — for Heaven's sake, be 
quick !" 

"in be there in less than half an hour," and 
at a gentle touch of her whip, the spirited Ara- 
bian which she rode sprang forward, and was pre- 
sently out of sight. 

Unhappily, most of the burning cottages were 
occupied as a kind of almshouses by the aged and 
bed-ridden poor of the parish, and consequently 
many of their inhabitants were incapable of help- 
ing themselves, or of escaping from the danger. 
A great majority of the men were from home, 

having been enticed to H by the gaieties 

going on there during the election ; so the little 
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village was now almost deserted by all who could 
have afforded help in this emergency. Some of 
the people who lived at the farther end of the 
place were at home, but they seemed to be im- 
moveable, since neither the screams of their ter- 
rified neighbours^ nor the noise of the flames 
aroused them from their sleep. 

*^ Who keeps the church keys, that we may 
ring the bells?" cried Mr. Maudesley : "these 
cottages will be burned to the ground, if we can't 
get assistance." 

At this moment it occurred to me that, at a 
large uninhabited mansion close by, there was an 
immense alarm bell, powerful enough to be heard 
for miles^ I knew that the house was empty, but 
thought that some door or other might be open, 
through which I could get at the belL I was not 
disappointed, and in a few minutes the sonorous 
alarm was pealing out its unwonted summons 
over the valley and hills. It was lightly hung, 
and as I pulled with all my strength, the clamour 
was tremendous. This had the effect of rousing 
the sleepers from their beds, and the affinghted 
from their stupcff ; everybody flocked out of doors, 
and the streets were speedily alive with men, 
women, and children: but none of them being 
more than half dressed, and all running to and 
fro in every direction, without purpose, they only 
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impeded each other's movements, and increased 
the confiLsion and noise. 

Having effectually raised an alarm, I made 
the best of my way back to the fire. The heat 
was suffocating, and the cries of the women and 
children were heart-rending. Just as I reached 
the spot, the fire had communicated with a good- 
sized house belonging to a Whig farmer in the 
neighbourhood, who had let it furnished to an 
invalid family from London, by whom it had been 
left only the day before. No one was in it, and 
the fire had evidently got firm hold of the build- 
ing. People ran about gesticulating, shouting, 
crying, praying, but doing nothing, and to add to 
the distraction of the scene, Mr. Pritchard, the 
owner of the large house, rode furiously up, and 
commanded all hands to set to work and save his 
furniture* 

" It is useless, sir,** cried Mr. Maudesley, who 
was over-excited by his unavailing efforts to get 
the mob into working order; ^^it is madness. Let 
us save life. Help me to rescue these poor old 
women and children : what are tables and chairs 
when life and limbs are in danger?" 

"Bravo!" cried out a loud voice from the 
crowd : " hearken to the gentleman." 

"Hearken to me, you fellows!" cried Mr. 
Pritchard savagely. " I know you all, and those 
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who work for me, and if you don't do as I bid you, 
by 1 I'll turn you all off to-morrow to starve." 

** Shame 1 shame !" called the same voice, which 
had spoken before. I looked earnestly in the 
direction from whence it came, but could not re- 
cognise the speaker. 

** I '11 teach you to call shame on me, you thiev- 
ing Tory blackguard ! " shouted the farmer. 

" Thief to yourself. Muster Pritchard I" retorted 
the man, elbowing his way from the crowd, and 
standing fiercely before him. " I 'm as good a 
man as you any time, and can have a better cha- 
racter than ever you '11 get, go where you wilL" 

" Silence ! silence I " cried Mr. Maudesley in a 
clear authoritative voice ; " come and work, if you 
are men; and don't wrangle there while people 
are being burned to death. We can't save pro- 
perty, but we may save life." 

** Oh, my mother I my poor mother !" screamed 
a frantic woman, who came rushing down the vil- 
lage. "Where is she ? Save her, for God's sake ! 
She hasn't moved hand or foot these six months." 

*^ Where is she?" asked Mr. Maudesley. 

*^ There — in there I" and she pointed to a cot- 
tage which we had thought empty, so quiet had it 
been, and above which the flames played as in 
triumph. 

"Now then, my lads I" he cried, "set your 
shoidders to the door, break it in, and I will go up 
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Stairs, and bring down the old woman. And do 
you,'' he said, addressing the crowd, **do tKe 
some for the other cottages. Let x» get the 
people out, and then sa^e what we can. Here, 
my boy, take this horse and tie him np to tome 
tree where he H be safe. Yon ride on to the 
parsonage. Miss SackTiIIe, and tell them what has 
happened down here.'' 

" By , sir! am I to be disobeyed by my own 

men?" cried Mr. Pritcjiard, fiirioos at the pro^>ect 
of his loss. ^' What's the nse of taking them off to 
those infernal cottages? eyerything in the whole 
row is not worth five pounds. They work for me, 
and I have a right to order them to saye my 
property. Things are come to a pretty paas, I 
think, when a master's to be defied by his own. 
Who are you, I should like to know, to set np 
ordering other folk's senrants? The fellows AaH 
do as I say, or they shall repent it.^ 

^^ You are mad, sir, I hope," replied Mr. Maudes- 
ley, coldly, "and don't know what you say. I 
can't waste time in talking to yon : you haye my 
free leaye to take eyery man who will follow 
you. This gentleman 's a Whig, my lads, and y otes 
for liberty I You see what sort of liberty you are 
likely to get from him. Now then, those who 
choose, go with him; the rest do as I bid you. 
Break in those doors, and a soyereign for eyery- 
body rescued from the fire." 
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And in a very short time, so heartily did they 
all work, that every cottage was emptied of its in- 
habitants. Two, the end ones, fell in during the 
operations ; but, happily, all the people had been 
^ got out. 

Mr. Maudesley, who had thrown off his necker- 
chief and waistcoat, though he retained his coat 
and hat as some protection from the flames and 
sparks, worked energetically. He had formed a 
line of men and women, extending from a large 
pond in the middle of the village to the burning 
houses; pails, jugs, buckets, and anything that 
would hold water, were handed along to a few 
resolute men, who, mounted upon ladders or the 
roofs of the houses nearest to the fire, poured 
water on them to keep the heated thatch wet. 

Meanwhile the family from the parsonage had 
arrived, and we occupied ourselves in attending 
upon the miserable and helpless old people and chil- 
dren. It was touching to see how fondly the poor 
creatures clung to the hope of saving their furniture. 
Ancient and rickety as it was, it was priceless to 
them : most of them had occupied the same dwel- 
lings for more than half a century, and every article 
was associated with some sad or pleasant memory. 

The old clock had summoned them to their 
scanty meals and rest for the greater part of a long 
life ; the chairs or tables were gifts from a parent or 
friend ; and it was affecting to see the tears running 
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** Lord, look down upon us ! " cried one old crea- 
ture, who had been bedridden for manj years, 
*' and take us now ; for we 're like the Israelites 
in the land o* bondage." 

"Well it's well my poor old man's gone," said 
another, " or this 'ud a' killed him outright : we've 
lived in them cottages sixty years come Michael- 
mas." 

'^My poor old chair!" cried another; '*that 
was all as I had left o' my poor girl's things : she 
give it me the day as she died, last bean-hoeing 
was thirty year ; an' I loved it a'most as well as 
her. I'd ray ther ha' died too, if so be they cou'n't 
ha' saved that." 

" Where's the minister ? " said another. ** We 
be lost sheep now, sureZy." 

"What be we to do now ? The work'us is full, 
and there's no place on the face of the world but 
that for the likes o' we," cried one poor old souL 

" We war a burthen on the airth, and noo the 
rich folk ha' burnt us out on it," whined a 
querulous beldame. 

Such expressions as these met us everywhere; 
and while some of the sufferers, especially the 
infirm, looked upon us with gratitude and respect, 
others talked as if we, or some of their superiors, 
had done the evil work from which they suffered. 
All, however, agreed in lauding the conduct of 
Mr. Maudesley ; and when farmer Pritchard sug- 
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" Nonsense, man ! why you'll be a hero directly : 
the papers will crown you with laurels, and the 
girls will adore you. What would you have? " 

^^ Less pain and more chance of a night's sleep. 
I wish you'd send to the town for your Escula- 
pius, Sackville. I shall be good for nothing to- 
morrow if I don't get rest." 

^^ I have already done so," said my mother. 
** When you first came in, I sent back one of the 
men to bring Mr. Roberts instantly, and here he 
is already," 

The next morning, at six o'clock, we assembled 
in the breakfast-room, and were soon joined by 
Mr. Maudesley. He looked pale and ill ; and the 
wound upon his temple, and his arm which he 
wore in a sling, completed his dismal appearance. 
He was evidently suffering more than he chose 
to say, and I now remembered how much he had 
complained of illness the previous evening. 

"It will be a sultry day," said he, languidly, 
looking out of the window at the heavy dew 
which hung in drops upon the grass, and the 
mist which was rolling off the meadows. " I 
don't know how I shall stand the heat and noise 
to-day : my head feels as if an engine were at work 
in it." 

** Take a tumbler of champagne ! nothing so 
good for a queer head in the morning as cham- 
pagne," said Mr. Hollington. 
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" No, no ; take a bottle of soda-water," cried 
my father. 

" Be advised by me," said Mr. Roberts (who 
had stayed all night, and was going with us to 

H to vote), " take nothing but a cup of Mrs. 

Sackville's tea, and a hard biscuit ; you've been 
overworked lately, and want rest. Be careful of 
the bottle to-day, or you may get inflammation in 
some of those ugly places." 

My father had arranged that the ladies should 
leave Ingerdyne very early, that we might get 

into H before the bustle began, so that the 

clock had not struck eight when we drove up to 
the hotel. My mother and Mrs. Vaughton wore 
buff watered-silk pelisses, and white chip bon- 
nets trimmed with pale-blue ribbands and ostrich 
feathers ; and Mary and I were dressed in white 
muslin, with sashes, ribbands, and scarfs, of the 
Maudesley colours. By half-past eight every 
window in the market square was filled with 
ladies, and at nine o'clock not a spare niche could 
have been found. 

Just as the church bells chimed nine, the poU- 
clerk came forward on the platform and cried 
loudly, " The poll is open " ; and then the busi- 
ness of the day began in earnest. Up from all 
comers hurried the electors, and as their badges 
were recognised^ loud cheers or hisses greeted 
them. 
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The first man who polled for Mr. Maudesley was 
farmer Jones, who was followed by his two sons, 
Mary's sweetheart, and three of the men who 
had been at his house upon the evening of Mr. 
Maudesley's visit Seven plumpers had thus 
been secured by the apropos fainting-fit of poor 
old Betty. When Jones and his party left the 
booth, they were saluted by a perfect storm of 
hisses from the pink and green and crimson men ; 
they were hustled and pushed in all directions, 
until at last the Tories came to their relief, and 
forced a passage through the mob. 

At one o'clock Mr. Maudesley, who had been 
at two of the nearest polling towns showing him- 
self to his supporters, appeared on the platform, 
with his arm in a sling. He was received with 
tremendous cheers; for his gallant conduct the 
night before was now known, and the poor people 
were half frantic in their applause: still he was 
but third on the poll. At the close Mr. Maude- 
sley was two hundred behind Mr. Redfern, and 
ninety-six behind Mr. Comberton. 

Under these circumstances, my father and 
General Vaughton thought it right to remain at 
H — I — all night, in order to keep a watch upon 
our men in the town. Mr. Maudesley, whose 
indisposition increased, was, with some difficulty, 
prevailed upon to go to bed, and leave the busi- 
ness in the hands of his friends ; so we returned to 
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Ingerdyne without any of our beaux. In the 
morning Mr. Maudesley was in a high fever, de- 
lirious, and in great danger. 

Everybody stood aghast at this unlooked-for 
misfortune ; not a few spoke of the election as 
already lost, while some even suggested a with- 
drawal: but his committee were determined to 
contest the election inch by inch. Meanwhile the 
Whigs, having spread a report that our candidate, 
not liking the aspect of affairs, was off, many of 
those who had been won solely by Mr. Maude- 
sley's fascinating manner, showed signs of going 
over to Mr. Redfem In this emergency it was 
necessary that something should be done, and at 
once, and after a short consultation. General 
Vaughton came forward to address the people, 
who immediately upon seeing him cried out, — 
"Maudesleyl Maudesleyl where 's your man? 
Why don't he show?" These, and other less 
complimentary salutations being mingled with a 
deafening uproar, compounded of catcalls, whoops, 
whistles, yells, groans, hisses, cheers, mingled 
with ezclamations of " Shame I " " hear him I " 
" hear him I " 

At last the noise subsided, and the gener^ ad- 
vanced, hat in hand, and in a clear voice, which 
could be heard in every comer of the square, 
said: — 

'^ Gentlemen, X have the honour to appear 
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before you on behalf of my fiiend Mr. Maudesley. 
You have called for him, and I am here to inform 
you why it is impossible for him to answer your 
summons." At these words a yell of exulting 
triumph, which would have done credit to any 
troop of Red Indians, rent the sky. When it had 
subsided, the general continued : — ** I am sorry 
lliat you have thought fit to mark your displeasure 
at Mr. Maudesley's absence in the manner you 
have just done, and so I am sure you will be when 
I tell you that he lies at the Rose Hotel in a most 
dangerous condition, from the wounds and excite- 
ment consequent upon his heroic exertions during 
the whole of the night before last, when he was 
engaged in saving the lives of the cottagers from 
the fire at Ardington. (Loud cheers.) Not a 
single life was lost, and he rescued from death six 
souls by his own hand. (Another burst of cheers.) 
And when I tell you that the very last action of 
which he was conscious was to send clothes and 
money to the sufferers, you will, I am sure, be 
sorry that you have been so hasty in condemning 
a man who has brought illness, or it may be death 
upon himself, by his courage and humanity." 

" Three cheers for Maudesley" were now called 
for, and given with such tremendous effect that 
the general was obliged to stop and content him- 
self with bowing repeatedly. 

What else the general said could only be heard 
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by those near him, for the crowd became outra- 
geous against the Whig candidates ; and poor Sir 
James Ingram, who just then drove into the 
square in a dashing equipage, was greeted with 
such a storm of yells and hisses, that the little 
man trembled and turned pale at this unlooked- 
for manifestation of popular feeling. 

Every hour after this, until the poll closed, 
showed a steady increase in Mr. Maudesley's 
favour; and when the clock struck four, full of 
hope, although with breathless anxiety, we waited 
to learn the result. This was soon displayed in 
the board which was quickly hung out, and which 
exhibited a majority for us of twelve over Mr. 
Comberton. 

But the battle, although won here, had yet to 
be ultimately decided by the returns from so many 
places, that we had almost as many fears as hopes. 
It was evident now that the struggle was between 
Mr. Maudesley and Mr. Comberton, for we felt 
that Mr. Redfem was — ^in electioneering phrase — 
safe to come in, and that there was very little 
chance for Sir James Ingram. General Vaughton 
and my father had arranged and carried out the 
plan of the campaign with strategic skill and 
soldierlike energy : indeed all concerned had 
lent their best aid ; and the result was that Mr. 

Maudesley, at the close of the poll at H , had 

a small majority of twelve over Mr. Comberton. 
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I am not sure whether we joined the shout 
which was given by our party below when the 
white chalked board was displayed, but I know 
that I caught staid Mary Yaughton round the 
waist, and waltzed up and down the room until 
we were both nearly exhausted, and was only 
brought to my senses by my mother saying in a 
warning voice, — 

"Don't rejoice too soon, Florence; we have the 
majority here, but who knows how it may be at 
other places? Wait till to-morrow, before you go 
into these ecstacies." 

My mother's apprehensions, however, were 
groimdless ; for when the poll-books were opened, 
to everybody's great astonishment, Mr. Maudesley 
and Mr. Comberton were declared the fortunate 
men ; having, in the northern division of the county, 
passed Mr. Redfem by a majority which placed 
them at the head of the poll by the magnificent 
numbers of three and five respectively. 

All this was very delightful, for we could now be 
as friendly as ever at Aston, without the perpe- 
tual bitterness of reflecting that either had been 
beaten by the instrumentality of the other. With 
the Redfems we had never been very intimate, 
and therefore the result of the contest could cause 
no unpleasantness of feeling; but Aston and 
Ingerdyne had so long been inseparable, that it 
would have been a source of continual mortifica- 
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tion for either party to have aided in the conquest 
of the other. 

Mr. Maudesley soon recovered, and in a few 

weeks H shire was quiet again. Half a dozen 

dinners, two or three balls, as many public meet- 
ings, and a few speeches of thanks, and the bustle 
was over. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

During all that autumn my fiither never visited 
Ingerdyne, except on his way to and from New- 
market; and when the hunting season came on, 
he brought with him friends whose habits were 
too much like his own for my mother to derive 
much pleasure from their society. 

My father's temper had now become more terrible 
than ever. Every one but myself was frightened by 
it ; but somehow or other I nevQr felt afraid of him. 
If I had loved him more, or known my duty better, 
I must have grieved and sorrowed for him ; but 
as it was, I braved his most furious tempests 
of rage, with a sort of resentfrd indifference. If 
anything unpleasant had to be told to him, any 
trifling breach of duty on the part of the ser- 
vants to be confessed, any request for an in- 
dulgence to be made, I was always employed 
as the mediator. I have known my mother re- 
main in her room for a fortnight, in terror of his 
passion; I have seen Helen tremble and turn 
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deathly pale at the sound of his voice ; I have 
heard the servants run from his sight like crimi- 
nals; but I was never moved: and actuated, I 
suppose, by a kind of wonder, or perhaps ad- 
miration of my fearlessness, my father never 
stormed at me. He would heap all sorts of 
contemptuous epithets upon those for whom I 
spoke, and say the most insulting and cruel 
things to others ; but to me individually, he never 
addressed any. There was something either in 
my look or manner, my absence of fear, perhaps, 
that preserved me from his angry ebullitions. I 
certainly did not owe my immunity to his love 
for me ; but to a feeling half shame, half weakness. 
He knew that, say what he would, / should not 
shrink away terrified ; and my calm and unmoved 
silence was more embarrassing than any oppo- 
sition. 

What a horrible state of things was this, when 
a girl of sixteen dared, and was in a measure 
compelled, to scorn and defy her father I True, 
I never spoke; but if half the contemptuous 
undutifulness of my heart was written in , my 
face, there was no need of words to express what 
I felt and thought* 

Never, surely, was there a more wretched home 
than ours at Ingerdyne. Many and many a time 
I would have gladly changed places with the 
poorest village girl I knew. Peace! — peace! we 
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knew not what it meant when my father was 
with us ; so trifling a thing was now suj£cient to 
enrage him beyond controL And my mother was 
become so satirical^ so bitter and unconciliating^ 
that even when we might have enjoyed an in- 
terval of quiet, her manner would rouse the slum- 
bering fiend. 

Poor Helen I Of all of us, she suffered most : 
jQrom my heart I pitied her, and at any risk used 
to hide her away from the storm. My father had 
never loved her; for she was too childish, both in 
mind and manner, to please him. Besides, she 
prided herself upon her English descent, vehe- 
mently disclaiming all Irish afiection and feeling ; 
and this enraged him. She was certainly very 
lovely, but she was so idolized by my mother, 
and so petted by those who wished to please 
her, that her character was weakened by flattery 
and indulgence. Thus, more than any one else, 
she suffered from my father's temper. 

Once — I shall never forget it — she lost the 
power of speech for two whole days, from terror. 
It was on a Sunday, when we had all walked 
home from church, that the incident occurred ; and 
every circumstance is vividly present to my mind. 

I must premise that it was an order of my 
father, that no servant, having been once dis- 
charged from his service, should ever again set 
foot even in the groimds, upon any pretence what- 

O 2 
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ever; and any person inTiting or reodriBg radi a 
one, was instantly diamiaeed. This was a mle so 
weU known in the family, that no <me wlio iMid 
ever been a manber of it a tin^ week, oobU 
haye pleaded ignorance. 

On the Tuesday prerioiis to this Sunday, my 
father had dismissed a groom who had been 
detected in robbing the horses of their com, 
and who upon his knavery being discovered, 
had been most abominably insolent: he had re> 
fused to take his clothes with him when he left, 
and, although told by his master that he should 
not return to fetch them, persisted in goii^ 
away without them. Twice, since his dismissal, 
my father had found him in the court-yard, and 
upon both occasions he had been abusive and 
insolent to a degree that alarmed his late fellow- 
servants for the c(msequence. But my father 
kept his temper wonderfully, though it was easy 
to see how deeply he was enraged, imd he warned 
the man, that if ever he came upon the premises 
again, he would punish him in a way that he should 
remember for life. 

There was a little covered walk leading from 
the lower garden into the court-yard, up which we 
usually came from church. It was a very narrow 
path, so that two persons could not walk in it abreast, 
and on this occasion my father was first, and I 
last in the procession. The afternoon was lovely. 
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taxi I lingered behind to gather some flowers; 
but I had not been so engaged long^ when I heard 
my father's voice speaking loudly in those tones of 
rage we all knew so welL Dropping my bouquet^ 
I ran down the walk to the court-yard^ where I 
saw Bobert (the discharged groom) standing by a 
horse-block brushing some clothes which he had 
taken from a bundle that lay before him^ and 
looking insolently at my father the while. His 
face was flushed^ for he had evidently been drink- 
ing^ and his eyes glared with malice and effron- 
tery. My father was very pale, and a stick 
which he carried trembled from the violence of 
his agitation; it was easy to see that the fiend 
within was busy tempting him to some desperate 
act. 

^^ Leave those things, and go out of this yard 
instantly,'' he said, in a low, deep voice of sup- 
pressed passion. 

** Presently, Captain, presently," replied the 
man, with his insolent laugh. ^^ Don't be in a 
hurry.'* 

^^ Go this moment, or I tell you that you 
stand in greater peril than you ever did in all 
your life before^ I'm in no humour to be trifled 
with." 

^' Don't put yourself in a pasmon. Captain, it 
makes no odds to me now. I'm no soldier or ser-* 
vant of yours now, thank my stara l^ 
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*' Go, go I If you value your life, fool, go ! " 
said my father between his closed teeth. 

** I told you, presently. Captain. I am't done 
yet." And he went on brushing and hissing, as 
grooms do when they are currying a horse. 

My father's face turned ghastly pale, and his 
voice was hoarse and husky as he said, — 

" You are going too far : trying how much I 
will bear. Now be warned, and go ; for if you 
stay in this yard one minute longer, you shall rue 
it to the last moment of your life." 

** Why, Captain, what 11 you do? Thrash me 
with a cat-o'-nine-tails?" 

My father had made one step forward, when 
my mother caught his arm, and said to the man, — 

** Go, Robert, this instant. How dare you 
insult your master ? Go 1 " 

^^ My master! that's a good joke: my masters 
have always been gentlemen, as knowed a good 
servant when they had him, and didn't demean 
themselves to measuring corn-bins. Them beg- 
garly Irish may stand it ; but I sha'n't. Master, 
indeed ! " 

** Silence, Robert, and go," said my mother ; 
for she saw there was a dangerous look in her 
husband's eye. 

^' I sha'n't ; let him turn me out : I won't stir a 

peg." 

My father flung off his wife*s hold as if it had 
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been an infant's grasp^ and turnings went towards 
the house with gigantic strides. 

" Going to fetch help, Capt^n?" sneered the 
man, laughing impudently. 

In a minute my father returned, holding in 
his hand a pistol; one of a pair which he had 
loaded in the morning and left upon the library- 
table. 

" Gerald ! Gerald ! for God's love I " cried my 
mother. 

Helen screamed, and I felt sick as death, and 
caught his arm ; but he threw me to a distance, 
as he had done my mother, and went up to the 
man, who stood before him, all his colour gone, 
but even yet with a defying look. 

** Will you go ? Once more, I bid you leave 
this place. Another moment, and, though I die 
for it, your soul shall go to judgment." 

** Go, go, Robert I for God's sake I " cried my 
mother, imploringly. 

The man stood like a block of stone* 

** Now, WILL YOU GO? I speak for the last 
time," said my father, in a deep voice, hoarse with 
passion. 

I heard the click of the pistol, as the trigger 
went back to the half-cock, and rushing forward 
I pushed the man violently ; but he stood immove- 
able. My father's face was rigid as iron. 

" Father ! father !— mercy ! Go, Robert, go ! " 
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Neither moved ; but my father s breath laboured 
heavily as he held out the deadly weapon. 

'' Why don't you fire ? I won't stir till I'm 
carried off." 

The sound of the trigger, brought to the full 
cock, struck on my ears. 

" Then God have mercy on you I " muttered 
my father, and with the words there rang through 
the air the sharp report of the pistoL One loud 
scream from Helen, and she fell senseless on the 
stones'; while my mother covered her eyes and 
groaned bitterly. 

I had been clinging to the man, and now found 
myself on the ground; he had fallen and borne 
me with him. In an instant I was on my feet. 
The yard was filling with servants, brought by 
the sound of the shot from the house and stables. 
They lifted the man up, thinking he was dead ; and 
so, indeed, he looked, for his face was livid white 
with terror ; but, happily, he was unhurt. God's 
angel, who turned the muzzle aside, and made 
the soldier's unerring aim to miss, alone can teU 
how it was that he was saved. He vxu saved; 
but Helen was speechless for two whole days. 
At one time we thought her senses were gone ; 
but my mother was spared that misery, and after 
a time she quite recovered from the shock. 

The next day my father, himself a magistrate, 
was suomioned to appear before the bench to 
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answer for the outrage. An attorney newly come 
to the place, who fancied he had cause of offence 
against Captain Sackville for his quick and scorn- 
ful manner, took up the case, and meant to press 
it strongly; in which event it must have gone 
hard with my father. But, fortunately, a gentle- 
man who happened to come down fix)m London 
on a visit to Mr. Comberton, saw Robert in the 
street just before the magistrates sat, and recog- 
nised him as a man, who had formerly lived in his 
service, who had robbed him and absconded. He 
followed the fellow immediately, and soon con- 
vinced him that it would be more conducive to 
his safety to go quietly home, than to prefer a 
charge which would certainly be succeeded by 
his own apprehension. To the great satisfaction 
of every one, therefore, and 6ur unspeakable 
relief, the case ended thus abruptly. 

My father left Ingerdyne for London on the 
day following, having only waited until it appeared 
that Helen's life was safe. But who can tell 
what we, who were left behind, suffered of shame 
and mortification? The story, bad enough in 
itself, was magnified by degrees into absolute 
murder, and we were all looked upon as having 
been actors in a feariul drama, ending in assassi- 
nation. At church, and in our rides, people stared 
fixedly at us, as if to see what trace of the deed 
was left upon our brows. I never alluded to the 
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occurrence, for it drove me nearly wUd even 
to think of it; but Helen talked about it per- 
petually, and thus I learned what people said and 
thought. 

She took a strange pleasure in descanting 
upon her fears and sufferings; upon what she 
had felt when the man refused to go^ and how she 
had trembled when the pistol was fired: every 
feeling was made the subject of a discussion, and 
every pain a bait for pity. I felt sick at heart 
with shame, and unable to say whether I had seen 
or felt anything ; answering any one who had the 
bad taste to mention the subject to me, almost 
savagely. No wonder, therefore, people shrugged 
their shoulders, and told each other that I was as 
reckless and unfeeling as my father. All this 
I heard from Helen, who had a propensity for 
repeating all sorts of unpleasant things. 

During the next summer, my mother, Helen, 
and myself, went upon a visit to an elderly gen- 
tleman who lived in a curious old mansion on 
the borders of Bewdley Forest, in Worcestershire. 

Mr. Lyle was a very old friend of my mother's, 
and the most delightful person I ever met : cheer- 
ful in temper, high-bred in manner, and full of 
traditions about fairies and the stars. He pro- 
fessed a belief in astrology and faerie-ology, and 
used to delight in telling me stories of fairy-land 
and legends of the stars. 
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My mother and Helen visited a great deal 
while we were at Forest Home ; but I preferred 
to stay with our host, greedily devouring his 
legends and prophesies. 

The forest, upon the edge of which the house 
was built, was very large; such a one as I 
had read of, but never before seen: and along 
the wide grassy roads made for timber cart- 
ing, Mr. Lyle and I used to walk for hours, 
now and then resting at the foot of some great 
tree, and watching the sunbeams as they glanced 
in and out. Oh, how happy I was ! Never before 
had I felt such peace as I now enjoyed. I had 
no fear at home, for I did not dread my father ; 
but there was about every place where he might 
come an air of unrest, which generated an uneasy 
feeling, as if your quiet was an insecure thing : 
and this made home at Ingerdyne anything but a 
place of repose. 

In these deep woods, listening to the forest birds, 
Ksudi feeling the silence, from the start any sudden 
noise gave you — ^looking down vistas of trees, which 
seemed interminable, and catching the stray sun- 
light as it peeped in, and lay upon the turf as 
though it fondly loved its velvet couch — rest and 
peace were blessings I could realize. And I used 
to think that, to live for ever in that great old 
bouse, with the privilege of riding and walking 
in the forest at will, would be greater happiness 
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than wealth and rank and the world, could erer 
give. I was only sixteen then, and I thought so : 
I am more than doable that age now, and I 
know so. 

On moonlight nights, Mr. Lyle would make me 
his companion, as he walked up and down the 
avenue of tall elms which led into the forest firom 
the east side of the house ; and then, while I lis- 
tened with deep attention, would point out the 
stars in the vault above us, and tell me wondrous 
tales of their connection with our fate. And now, 
for the first time in mj life, I told to believing 
ears, a story which even my mother had laughed 
at; but in which I then, as now, as really and 
earnestly believed, as in my own existence* 
To others it may be a superstition, to me it is a 
fact. 

" And why not, Florence ? " asked Mr. Lyle, 
in those deep, calm tones which sink with a strange 
power into the heart. ^ Why may not the Star of 
your fate become visible to you at times, as a 
guide and beacon ? Look up into that serene and 
solemn sky, glittering with its millions of lights I 
Can you believe that God has placed them there, 
beautiful but useless ? Can you think that of all 
creation they only are without significance ? Why 
should it not be given to them to watch over the 
fate and life of those who will hereafter shine like 
them for ever ? A Star led the wise men of old to 
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the birthplace of their Lord ; then atood still, and 
having fulfilled its mission, vanished* May not a 
similar agency be used to comfort, or warn, or lead 
Christ's people in these latter years — ^when holy 
things seem in danger of being reasoned away, and 
nothing believed in that is not understood? Oh, 
these are sad times when the tangible is the only 
real, and bold men cast doubts upon the holy 
faith that has come down to us from Eden, because 
they cannot read the secrets of the EtemaL" 

^^ Do you really believe that the Stars are linked 
with us — that in their course we may read our 
fate ? " I asked, as we stood still gazing upon the 
^ky. 

** I do. It may not be for us to read the scroll 
clearly. We may err in many things, for we are 
but as atoms, spelling with a bn^en alphabet the 
mighty book which was unrolled at the creation ; 
but to the humble and reverential inquirer, there 
is enough of light and knowledge given, to enable 
him to unveil many seoets of the dim and myste- 
rious future." 

** Were there ever men who could do this ? " 

'^Oh, yes. In the older ages of the world, 
when men's minds were simpler, and their fiaith 
was more earnest, there were many, who, living 
apart from doubt and sin, became rich in this lore; 
and it needs but to lead their life of studious and 
reverential research, for us to read as they did." 



^ 
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And I waa Batisfied; for I saw that I hadreally 
won the lore of that kind and good old man, and 
that I had found a friend where I had only seen 
a pleasant acquuntance. My friends have gene- 
rally been among the aged* There is something in 
their wise and passionless calmness that has always 
been inexpressibly delightful to me. Few things 
have so great a charm for me, as the conversation 
of cheerful and kind old people: one listens with 
reverence to their experience ; learning lessons of 
wisdom from their lips. 
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CHAPTER XVL 

The hacknied saying that there is but one step 
from the sublime to the ridiculous^ may perhaps 
explain why it is, that, with more than a common 
share of veneration for dignity and greatness, both 
in men and things, I have at the same time such 
a keen appreciation of the ridiculous. An instance 
of the close connection between the extremes of 
terror and the ludicrous, occurred a few nights 
after the conversation which I have related in the 
last chapter. 

Forest Home was a large and rambling old man- 
sion, so closely surrounded by trees that in many 
places huge limbs of elm and oak grated against 
the very walls. The night of which I am going 
to speak, was dark, cold, and rainy; the wind 
blew furiously, as if it had been winter, and we 
aU drew round the large wood fire in the dining- 
room, with a full sense of its comfort. 

The evening waned into night, as we sat listen- 
ing to Mr. Lyle's pleasant stories, pausing at 
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times as the heavy gusts of wind swept through 
the forest with a surge-like roar^ making the trees 
creak and groan, and the branches of those near 
the house jar and scrape against the walls. 

" I could fancy those sounds were the wailing of 
spirits in distress/' said our host, as we hearkened 
to the rushing and pioaning of the blasts. 

" Yes, it is just upon such a night as this^ that 
legends say they wander over the scenes they 
knew in life. Hark! one could almost declare 
that was the voice of a Banshee/' cried my 
mother. 

" Why, some people do believe that this house 
is haunted, and that at certain times there are 
terrible sights to be seen by those who are bold 
enough to watch ; but I have never been fortunate 
to see or hear any of them." 

He stopped suddenly, for, proceeding as it were 
from the depths of the forest, and swelling louder 
and louder as it neared the house, came a most 
fearful and unearthly wailing. Nothing that I 
have ever heard can give an idea of the sound. It 
was appalling. We all except Mr. Lyle started 
to our feet, and grasped the nearest thing to us, 
as if for protection. It seemed that when the 
cry reached the house it stopped, and for a few 
minutes all was silent. 

" it is very strange I " said Mr. Lyle. " I cer- 
tainly never heard anything like " 



\ 
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Again the fearful sound was heard ; this time 
dose to us. Helen, my mother, and I, dung to- 
gether, too much terrified to speak. There was a 
large old room, generally unused, adjoining the 
north side of that in which we were now assem- 
bled; and all at once the cry appeared to come 
from thence. It was answered by a louder burst 
of wailing from without, accompanied with a 
strange mysterious rustling, which frightened 
Helen and me dreadfully. Then, after a short 
silence, the noise came from the other side of the 
house, and echoed shrilly through the rooms and 
passages. 

" Surely this is some trick,*' said Mr. Lyle ; " I 
will go and see if I can detect anything." 

In spite of our entreaties that he would not 
leave us, our host went out into the hall, where 
he was met by the three female servants and the 
coachman ; the only domestics he employed, except 
a lad who was in training for a footman, and 
who had gone home this evening to see a sick 
mother. 

'^ Oh, sir 1 " cried the party, as with one voice, 
** What will become of us ? Do you hear the 
sperrits ? — There 1 — Oh, Lord I" and as they spoke 
the shrill unearthly moaning struck us again with 
inexpressible terror. 

There were innumerable passages in the house 
intersecting each other in various directions; and 

p2 
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even as Mr. Lyle walked through them, the wail- 
ing seemed to accompany him ; sometimes shriek- 
ing close before him, sometimes moaning and 
dying away in the distance. It sounded inside 
as well as out ; and was at times attended with a 
rushing noise, as if some heavy body were moving 
through the air : the inexplicable cause of which 
rendered the effect appalling. When after an 
hour's search Mr. Lyle came back to us, looking 
pale as a spectre, and declared that he could dis- 
cover nothing, we all, servants and guests, clung 
to each other, as if numbers and proximity gave 
security. 

In this manner we spent the night, the super- 
natural noises still continuing at intervals: but 
when morning dawned, and the grey light came 
in through the chinks of the shutters, the cries 
ceased. Then, persuaded by our host, whose 
distress at our alarm was very great, we all went 
into my mother's room to get some rest: some 
upon chairs, others on the floor, but Helen and I 
on the bed with her. We only felt safe when 
the morning light filled the room, and found us 
altogether. 

After a few hours restless sleep, we all met 
in the breakfast room the next morning, and 
traces of the night's terrors were apparent in the 
countenance and manner of each. Every one 
looked pale and apprehensive, making nervous 
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attempts at cheerfulness and ease^ which were 
complete failures. Generally speaking, daylight 
and sunshine dispel all superstitious fears: one 
cannot think of ghosts where every comer is 
radiant, and closets are only shady. But it was 
not so with us ; for though the day was unusually 
brilliant, and the air musical with the songs of 
summer birds, the shrill and piteous wailing of 
the night, and the mysterious rushing as of winged 
spirits, still sounded in our ears. 

After an uncomfortable breakfast, just as 
Mr. Lyle was quitting the room, my mother 
said, — 

" Will you forgive me for leaving you to-day ? 
I have received a letter from Captain Sackville, 
saying that he intends going to Ingerdyne next 
week, and there are many things that I should 
Hke to superintend before his arrival He also 
begs me to try and induce you to return witli 
us, and spend a few weeks in H shire." 

" No, no ; I cannot leave home until I have dis- 
covered this mystery. I did hope that you would 
not have deserted me for a day or two at least, 
while we made inquiries : but you must please 
yourself, my dear. I shall only be a little more 
lonely, and I cannot expect you to make your- 
self uncomfortable for my sake; so go, my 
dear, go." 

There was something so melancholy in the old 
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man's voice, that, excited by Bympathy and the 
glowing sunlight into a temporary fit of courage, 
I exclaimed, — 

** I will stay : may I, mother ? I am not afraid ; 
and I can't bear to leave Mr. Lyle alone in this 
dismal haunted old house." 

**You, Florence! why you are the greateet 
coward in existence: you trembled last night 
after you had fallen asleep* You would die with 
fear when Helen and I were gone," replied my 
mother. 

"Well then, will you stay, mother dear, for a 
day or two, that we may try and find out the 
secret? Do not leave Mr. Lyle by himself. 
Suppose you make a bargain with him, that we 
will stay till the day after to-morrow, and if he 
has discovered nothing then, he will come with 
us to Ingerdyne ?" 

After much discussion, this arrangement was 
agreed to* My mother evidently disliked it, 
although she could not well refuse her assent, 
when asked in the way I had put it: besides, 
to any one as well acquainted with the Inger* 
dyne minage as Mr. Lyle, it seemed too absurd 
for her to play the dutiful wife and anxious 
housekeeper. 

As soon as the day of our departure was settled, 
we all set out in a body upon a tour of investiga- 
tion; but, unfortunately Just as wereached the hall. 
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some neighbours, whose promised visit we had 
forgotten in the excitement, drove up to spend the 
day. All our plans for prosecuting the search 
were now at end ; for Mr. Lyle naturally shrank 
from making his house a subject for gossip, and 
we of course could not but respect our host's 
wishes and feelings. 

I think I never spent a more weary day. It 
seemed a week long. Do as I would, I could 
not shake off the thought of the last night, nor 
the dread of the coming one ; I longed with 
all my heart for these visitors to go, and yet I 
shuddered at the thought of the dreary silence 
and dismay which must fall upon us when they 
were gone. I wanted to talk to Mr. Lyle and 
ask a thousand questions, though I knew the 
answers must be that he had discovered nothing ; 
yet I feared to take one of the many opportuni- 
ties that offered, lest people might suspect what 
we were talking about. 

How foolish, and yet how common is this 
feeling: when one subject thus engrosses all our 
thoughts, and arouses our apprehensions, we 
fancy that the secret is betrayed by our ac- 
tions, and that every one reads it in our faces. 
We brood upon some one thing until the whole 
world seems instinct with it, and we fancy that 
others, who have no key to our thoughts, see 
in all we do, the hidden mystery which is to 
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US 80 palpable. We talk idly, and start to 
find that even thus we have hovered like the 
bird about her nest, and tremble to think that 
our secret is betrayed. What is so important 
to us we cannot persuade ourselves is nothing to 
others. It wounds our self-love to think that it 
should be so ; and yet, inconsistent as we are, we 
are alike distrustful of the security of indiiference, 
and the curiosity of interest It never occurred 
to me that the other guests, not being possessed 
of the powers of divination, could not suspect 
anything unusual in my speaking apart with Mr. 
Lyle; and so, instead of relieving my mind by 
asking him at once what I longed to know, I went 
on wondering and watching till I could neither 
ask nor answer anything properly. 

Evening came at length. The deep long shadows 
cast from the forest trees lay upon the ground ; 
but to us the scene had lost its beauty, and what 
had hitherto been so lovely, now seemed gloomy 
and portentous. At last the visitors, somewhat 
puzzled (as they well might be) at the manner 
of their reception, drove off, and we were alone. 
Nothing had been done towards solving the 
mystery ; and now that night was approaching 
we all felt a sinking of the heart, and a wish 
to keep together, very significant of the alarm 
of each. 

Twilight was fading, and there was no moon ; 
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SO it was a matter of anxious although tacit con- 
sideration with each of us^ whether we should order 
candles or sit in the waning light. The dusk of 
evening, usually such a pleasant time, looked this 
evening almost terrible ; still, while the windows 
were open, we need not fancy the night had quite 
closed in. Lights would be cheerful, but they 
would too plainly show that the day and its pro- 
tection had past We sat mute and abstracted, 
Mr. Lyle and my mother endeavouring to sustain 
a disjointed conversation, which every now and 
then lapsed into silence: it was evident that 
neither was thinking about what was said. 

In one of these pauses the turret-clock struck 
ten. The iron clang sounded through the stillness 
like a knell. Helen seized my hand, and I felt that 
hers was cold as marble. Night seemed to have 
thrown her dark mantle suddenly over the scene, 
and Mr. Lyle, assuming a tone of indifference, 
said, — 

** We will have candles : it is getting dusk, I 
fancy." As if the idea had only just occurred to 
him, and we had not all been thinking of it for 
more than an hour. 

It was now dark as midnight, with a stormy 
sky, and neither moon nor stars. Mr. Lyle rose 
to ring the bell; but, before its summons died 
away, a heavy rushing swept past the open win- 
dow, and the wailing of the night before was 
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repeated. A loud cry of terror broke from Helen, 
as she sprang from her seat, and clung to her 
mother, while I leaned against the table, my heart 
beating violently. 

At this moment the door opened, and lights 
were brought in by the lad who had been from 
home the night before. He was very awkward 
and fussy, and, putting down the tray with the 
candles on it, proceeded to shut the windows, 
seeming to take no notice of our alarnu 

Just as he had unloosed the last curtain, the 
cry again pierced the silence; but this time 
close by, as if at the door. Helen fell back in 
her chair, fainting with alarm* Mr. Lyle started, 
and his eye fell upon the boy, who was hurrying 
away, 

** Stop," said he in a loud clear voice, which 
made us all look up; ^^you know something of 
this, I see : what is this noise ?" 

The lad stood still, looking pertinaciously upon 
the carpet. 

** Answer me : what is this noise ?" 

The boy made no reply. Again the wailing cry 
was heard. 

^^ If you do not speak at once, I will send John 
off for a constable, and have you put into the cage 
till you do." 

*^ I 'm sure, sir, I didn't think no harm," began 
the boy, stammering. He could get no further. 
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Mr. Ljle stretched out his hand to the bell 
saying,— 

" I shall ask jou no more questions : you know 
the consequences of disobedience." 

Fortunately this insinuation was sufficient. 
The lad knew well that Mr. Lyle never threat- 
ened without performing ; and having once spent 
a night in the cage during the last fair (when 
he was locked up by the sapient constable in 
mistake for another person), he had a sufficient 
knowledge of its discomfort to shun the danger 
of a second visit. Accordingly, with much cir- 
cumlocution of rustic speech^ he explained the 
mystery. 

It appeared that late the evening before, he 
had determined to rob an owl's nest, which he had 
discovered in one of the large old trees in the 
forest. The young ones were ready to fly, and 
fearing to leave them for another day, lest they 
should abscond from their paternal roof-tree, 
he secured them at once, and lodged them, 
safely and secretly as he thought, in an old cage 
in the chimney of the dark unused room before 
spoken of. Somehow or other the fledglings 
got out, and commenced fluttering and screaming 
along the passages, wlule the old birds wandered 
round and round the house, crying for their im- 
prisoned brood. When the boy came back and 
heard from his fellow -servants their horrible 
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account of the last night's terrors, he at once 
suspected the cause ; especially as he found stray 
feathers lying about the hall and lobby: but, 
as he could nowhere find the birds, he hoped 
they had escaped; and therefore kept his own 
counsel 

" And where are the birds now, sir ?" asked his 
master, sternly : " they are in the house still, or 
the old ones would not hover about it in this 
way," 

" Please, sir, I put 'em in the cage in the chim- 
bly, again ; and they 're not got away, for I heard 
'em screeching in the hall when I come in jist 



now." 
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Go and bring them here instantly." 
In a few minutes the boy returned, and a pro- 
longed peal of laughter greeted his appearance. 
We had been endeavouring to teach him to wait 
properly, and one of the maxims most carefully 
impressed upon his memory, was to bring in every" 
thing upon a waiter. In obedience to this rule, 
he now entered carrying a huge tray at arm's- 
length, upon which, sliding from side to side of 
the smooth and slippery surface, were two young 
white owls ! 

Anything more ridiculous cannot well be con- 
ceived. The solemn birds seemed trying in 
vain to keep up appearances ; winking and blink- 
ing at the light, and shaking their feathers 
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(which operation dislodged a great quantity of 
soot), while they slid to and fro upon the tray, 
maintaining a gravity of look which was per- 
fectly irresistible. The boy, too, covered with 
soot, and staring with wonder and fear, while 
vainly endeavouring to keep the tray still and 
pacify the birds, completed the drollery of the 
scene. 

Poor Solomon, for that was his unlucky name, 
stared first at us and then at the owls; then 
brought the tray to a level, and appeared about to 
address us — the birds looking all the time as sedate 
and solemn as judges on the bench; but every 
time just as his mouth opened, away went the 
creatures staggering and sliding about their slip- 
pery platform again. 

At last, in a fit of desperation, provoked by 
the efforts of the owls and our continued peals 
of laughter, the boy shook the tray viciously, 
and down came the birds scuffling and fluttering 
upon the floor. Bursting with rage, as the birds 
took great hops about in different directions, the 
boy darted furiously on his prey, and at last, after 
many random plunges, succeeded in catching 
them ; when, driven half frantic with our peals 
of laughter, he rushed out of the room in a 
frenzy. 

Such was the ludicrous solution of the seem- 
ingly inexplicable cause of our terrors, and to 
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this day I never think of those solemn owls with 
their sooty plumage reeling and sliding about 
on the tray, without indulging in a burst of 
laughter very perplexing to any unenlightened 
companion* 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

The last of the happy days spent at Forest Home, 
now arrived : we had all received an invitation 
from a neighbour, a very old friend of my 
mother's, to spend it with her; and she had 
assembled a gay young party to meet us. But in 
the morning I was suffering from one of my 
torturing headaches, and therefore unable to go ; 
and Mr. Lyle having excused himself on the 
ground of business, Helen and my mother went 
alone. 

Towards evening I became better, and left my 
room to enjoy the fresh air in the cool shade of 
the elms. Presently, I was joined by Mr. Lyle ; 
and we staid out of doors until the heavens were 
gemmed with stars. 

But the night, though bright, soon grew very 
chilly; and we then adjourned to a large oak- 
panelled chamber, fitted up with massive furniture 
of the same carved polished wood. It was lighted 
by two windows, which opened to the ground, and 
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anger and mortification at patronizing airs and in** 
Bolence. I quite believe that I might die with rage 
and disgust under it; therefore, you see that I 
know pretty well the misery of a change of circum- 
stances, and that I am neither fool nor Quixote 
enough to welcome it from any false idea of its 
benefits, or of the chance of my shining in it. 

If there be an alternative, I should like to know 
it. If, by going one way I could escape the sor- 
rows you tell me of, and by persisting in another I 
must meet them, I would prefer the safer path. But 
if not ; if I must go on in a predestined course, be it 
so : I have faith in my power to bear and do." 

*^ How old are you, Florence — exactly ?" 

"I was sixteen last December. It is July 
now." 

" No more ? You have a bold heart, and I 
think a true one. At sixteen one does not look 
for heroines : but great needs often call forth great 
energies. It seems as if it would be so in your 



case." 



« 



Will you — can you, tell me what I ask? 
Must I go through this great trial ?" 

" I think so. But I would fain hope that I am 
wrong : when one's sympathies are deeply inter- 
ested, it is easy to exaggerate dangers." 

" Yes ; but it is not so with me. My presenti- 
ments are strong, and they have foreshadowed this* 
But can you tell me no more ? Nothing definite ? " 
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" Nothing." 

"Well, I must be content then. It is some- 
thing to know there is danger. I hate a false 
security." 

For a long time we sat talking of the past 
and future, and the different courses taken by 
different people under suffering. There had been 
a suicide in the village a few days before ; and 
it was now well known that it had been com- 
mitted by the imhappy man to escape from im- 
pending ruin. 

** Of all the strange things done by men, suicide 
always appears to me the most perplexing. It 
is so difficult to decide whether it springs from 
cowardice or courage," said Mr. Lyle. 

** Oh, surely from cowardice ! And yet, if a 
man believes in an hereafter, it must be more than 
what is usually called bravery, that can nerve him 
to plunge into eternity." 

" Yes ; but it is not true courage. In my 
opinion there is wisdom as well as mercy in 
attributing suicide to insanity. No man in the 
possession of all his faculties couldy I think, 
commit suicide. People cannot always judge 
of a man's sanity by his actions. The mind 
may be clouded, and imable upon many points 
to reason truly ; and yet the daily conduct, ay, 
even up to the very last hour, may be, to all 
appearances, perfectly rational, I remember a 

Q2 
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case of this kind occurring many years since, in 
which I knew all the parties welL 

" The gentleman was a solicitor: we had been 
college friends, and up to the day of his death 
preserved our friendship intact* He married 
very early and very unfortunately : his wife was 
a beautiful extravagant flirt, a woman without 
either heart or principle : his fortune was lai^e, 
but the way in which they lived would have 
ruined a man with twice his resources. They 
had two children, a son and a daughter, who grew 
up exactly as you might expect the children of 
such a mother would do. The daubster married 
early, and bade fair to follow her mother^s 
example; the son was taken by his father 
into partnership as soon as he was out of his 
articleSb 

Several times between that period and the dose 
of his life, I visited my friend, but I never stayed 
long ; for I was too deeply grieved at seeing the 
change which had gradually come over him* He 
was silent and care-worn, moving about his splen- 
did rooms and parties as if he were a stranger, and 
never appearing at ease, except when engaged im 
his office, with his clients and his papers. Once 
or twice, taking the privilege of old acquaintance, 
I ventured to remonstrate with his wife and son 
upon the reckless way in which they squandered 
his money ; but the answers I received were such 
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as effectually to prevent my ever venturing upon 
the subject again. All that I had imagined of 
heartlessness and blindness fell short of what their 
words and manner betrayed ; so, as I could do no 
good, and could not endure to see a man thus 
crushed and ruined by an ungrateful family, I 
determined never again to visit at his house, unless 
I was absolutely compelled. 

"I must tell you that he was my own lawyer, 
and had brought me. through two very intricate 
Chancery suits, mainly by the exertions of his 
clear-headed and persevering abilities: indeed, I 
never found any man of business more acute and 
practical. He was a rare combination of quick 
perceptions aod soaod judgment. 

^^ Well, a week before his death, he wrote to me 
desiring that I would go to town to sign some 
papers,^ necessary to bring to a dose a long and 
tedious business which be was conducting for 
me. I went, and although I expected that the 
four years we had been separated would have 
made some alteration in him, I certainly was not 
prepared for the difference I found. He had not 
only aged considerably, but, except when in bo»«- 
ness, his manner was hurried and absent. He 
tidked by fits; sometimes remaining silent and 
moody for an unusual time, then speaking rapidly 
and laughing immoderately. All this grieved and 
dliocked me ; the more so that I saw his wife and 
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son either appeared unconscious of the change, or 
were indifferent to it, 

" I reached London on the Wednesday, and that 
day, and every succeeding one till Saturday, was 
spent in going through long and perplexing law 
papers, the real meaning of which I should never 
have discovered but from his perspicuous expla- 
nation. 

" On Sunday I dined at his house, prior to 
my leaving town the next day. During dinner a 
most painful scene occurred between the father 
and son, relative to some partnership money which 
had been received by the former, and which the 
latter fancied had not been accounted for satisfac- 
torily. With great patience my friend strove to 
explain to his undutifrd son how the matter stood, 
and, beyond all question, exonerated himself fully 
from the charge insinuated against him. But the 
young man chose to profess himself dissatisfied, 
and his mother took his part with the most insult- 
ing and aggravating expressions. 

'^ The forbearance of her husband was marvel- 
lous ; but there was an unnatural composure and 
coolness in his manner that struck me with sur- 
prise. After dinner he left the table, having pre- 
viously desired me to remain until the evenings 
upon the plea of frirther business. When tea 
was served, he came down stairs, and asked for 
a cup, which he was about to carry away ; but^ 
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hearing his son say that he intended to leave 
the house shortly, he turned round, and address- 
ing his wife, said, in a peculiar tone, — 

" * Do not let your son go, Mrs. : he may 

be wanted.' 

" Without waiting for a reply, he went back to 
his dressing-room. A feeling of restraint hung 
upon us all, though why, we could not tell ; and 
immediately after the tea equipage was removed, I 
rose to go, first sending a servant to inquire if his 
master wished to see me. 

^^ The man was absent some time, and at last 
came back looking very pale ; he said that his 
master's room door was locked, and that he could 
not obtain admittance. My heart sank ; and 
even his wife, although she tried to laugh, seemed 
frightened, and requested her son to go up stairs 
and call his father. He did so, and so did I: 
but to all our appeals we got no answer. 

*^ At last we resolved to break open the door, 
and upon doing so, there before us, sitting in a 
large arm chair before the writing table, was the 
lifeless form of my poor fiiend ! One hand 
grasped a pistol, the other hung clenched by his 
side. He had shot himself through the mouth, 
and his brains were scattered over the ceiling 
and furniture. Upon the desk lay his watch, 
a sealed packet, and a paper, upon which was 
written, in a steady hand : — 
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" ' This is the key of my desk. It is to be 
opened only by Mr. Lyle. Do not touch my 
body until the inquest has sat.' 

^^ The candle had been extinguished, the window 
curtains drawn, and everything put carefully into 
its place : there was method and arrangement in 
the whole terrible scene. I W£U9 so shocked that 
it was long before I could bring myself to fulfil 
his direction and open his desk. But it was abso- 
lutely necessary for the satisfaction of the jury, 
and therefore I did so. 

" His will, dated some years previously, was the 
first thing I saw : a long and carefully drawn out 
statement of his affSsurs, which was addressed to 
his son, and showed that the firm was nearly 
insolvent; and a clear account of the enormous 
expenses against which he had so long and vainly 
remonstrated, showing the efiect they had had 
in bringing things to the present crisis. There 
were also several letters to old friends, and a 
few professional memoranda. 

'^ Nothing in these papers betokened an unsettled 
mind : on the contrary, everything was arranged 
with the care and skill of a sane and composed 
intellect. Yet the verdict of the jury was * Tem- 
porary insanity ;' and I never doubted the sounds 
ness of the conclusion to which they came. 

^^ There was, however, a great outcry among a 
certain set, who declared that if the suicide had 
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been a poor instead of a rich man, he would have 
had harsher dealing; but I felt that, although 
his fi&eulties for business were dear, jet that 
domestic misery and embarrassed means had so 
douded his perceptions of higher things, as to 
render him virtuallj insane upon the subject 
of escaping fi*om them. 

" Three months after, this was proved by the 
receipt of a large packet, which had been found 
among his papers, addressed to me. It was 
his diary: the daily record of his thoughts and 
sufferings for twenty-five years. 

'^ It was painful but satisfactory to me to find, 
in reading it carefully through, how completely 
the mind of the writer was warped upon the 
subject of his responsibility after death, and his 
duty to God. The whole tona of the observa*- 
tions upon these weighty gubjects was progres- 
sively more and m<»re wild, extravagant, and 
insane : no one could have read them and believe 
that their writer was in full possession of his 
faculties when touching upon those topics; and 
it was strange to contrast the perfect clearness 
and soundness of his views upon every other 6ub-*> 
ject, with his outrageous and desperate theories 
upon these. 

" Home sorrows had made that man a lunatic ; 
and, when he sat down to do the last awful deed 
of his life, he believed as firmly, that he was only 
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doing what he had a perfect right to do, as I do 
that I am right in denying it. And this bears 
out my firm opinion, that no man takes away his 
own life except under the influence of insanity : 
to all outward seeming he may be rational ; but 
in the eye of God he is a madman." 

^* It is a shocking story. What became of his 
wife?" 

" In a very few weeks after her husband she 
died also. A fall down stairs brought on fever, 
from which she never recovered, and in three 
months from the day of his death, she was laid 
beside him in the grave." 

"Love, honour, and obey!" said I, musingly. 
*^ I wonder if she ever thought of those words?" 

" I should think not : but, Florence, how few 
women do ? You, for instance : when you marry 
you will be a perfect tyrant, thinking no more 
of obedience, than you do now of wrinkles." 

" I don't know. I hope I shall never marry : 
if I do, I shall make a strange sort of wife. 
But all will depend upon the man I am tied to." 

" Why what sort of Adonis have you imagined 
for yourself?" 

" I can't teU. I never thought of it much, 
except to hope that I should never marry at 
all. Ingerdyne is not the best place to induce 
people to indulge in fairy dreams of married 
bliss." 
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^^ Na Bat you will many : most girls do ; 
and if they don't, they generally become sour 
and rigid. Of all the people I know, Florence, 
you would make the most disagreeable old maid. 
You need love, and all its softness, to make you 
bearable. * I think you would be a pattern wife, 
but a most terrible maiden aunt." 

I laughed, and rejoined, — " Well, it must be 
some time before I can strike terror into the 
hearts of any juvenile nieces or nephews, seeing 
that Helen is only fifteen yet. Nevertheless, I 
shall certainly be that formidable person some 
day ; for she is much more likely to get an offer 
than I am. Even now, all the gentlemen like 
her much better than they do me." 

"Not a//; I do not" 

"You! no; nor did Sir Hugh Danvers; nor 
does Mr. Comberton : but all young men, I 
mean." 

** Very likely : you liked dolls once ; but wise 
men seldom choose a girl like Helen for a wife. 
With all your faults, Florence, you are far more 
fitted for that dignity than your sister. You 
would help your husband, she would hamper hers. 
You will never be half so handsome as Helen, nor 
so attractive in manner; but men will honour and 
esteem you, when they will only compliment and 
admire her. You need not be jealous of your 
sister." 
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** Jealous of Helen 1 Oh, Mr, Lyle, what have 
I done that you should think me capable of such 
meanness ? It would be false to say that I would 
not give half my life to be loved as she is, with 
her winning graceful beauty : but I do not envy 
her, nor am I jealous. I should be only too 
grateful to be prized like Helen; but it is not 
my fate, and I must be content : only it grieves 
me to hear my mother and some other people 
say that I have no heart. I know — I am sure-— 
that I have as warm a heart as Helen's, only 
I cannot talk about it : nor can I love every- 
body." 

"Content yourself, Florence: you will have 
few friends, but they will be firm ones. Those 
who love you, will love you for life; and they 
will make up, in their constancy, for a host of 
butterfly admirers. 

" I must give you one caution, however. 
Like all impulsive and ardent natures, you are 
captious : you will not love many, but upon those 
you do love you will lavish your whole heart, and 
expect the same in return. Be reasonable; all 
have not the same capacity for loving : some may 
love you truly, faithfully, tmto death ; but they 
may not always show it in the way you would 
choose; do not, on that account, doubt their 
affection. You have a large capability for love ; 
others may have but a small one : yet they, like 
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you, may equally give their all. Do not forget 
this, Florence ; for I foresee that you will often 
suffer unnecessarily from this cause. At such 
times remember what I have now said to you, 
and be reasonable^* 

The next day my pleasant visit to Forest Home 
was ended; and even now, after the lapse of 
many years, I look back to it as one of the 
happiest periods of my Ufe. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

The week after our return from Forest Home, 
my father came down from London, bringing 
with him several gentlemen of the usual stamp ; 
and among the rest, an extravagant young baronet, 
who was about to marry an heiress, the orphan 
daughter of an army contractor. 

During their stay, several gentlemen's dinners 
were given, and the house was in a constant state 
of confusion. Inexperienced as I was, the ex- 
pense of these visitors made me uneasy, and I 
wondered that my mother was not alarmed for 
the consequences ; but it was so great an object 
with her, to keep my father in a good temper, 
that, whatever misgivings she might have had, 
she would not, for the sake of peace, mention 
them to him. 

It is not easy for a girl, however strong may 
be her conviction that her parents are doing 
wrong, to venture to speak to them upon the 
subject, or to take any independent step. She 
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may sympathize, or even assist them when called 
upon; but unasked, how can she volunteer an 
opinion, or obtrude a remonstrance ? I was certain 
that double the income arising from my father's 
pay, and the Ingerdyne property, would be in- 
sufficient for the establishment maintained there, 
and the habits in which he indulged, and I became 
more firmly convinced every day, that such a 
course could end in nothing but ruin. Yet how 
was I to avert it? What could I do? I had 
no fiiend to whom I could impart my fears ; not 
one with whom I could take counsel : therefore, 
whatever were my feelings or fears, I was com- 
pelled to be silent. 

It was within my own knowledge, that bills 
were presented over and over again, without re- 
ceiving payment; and whenever I asked my 
father for my allowance (which was now sadly in 
arrear) he threw himself into a passion, and told 
me to get what I wanted at the shops, but not to 
teaze him for money- 
All this made me wretched at times : but it is 
not in human nature for a girl, of little more than 
sixteen, to pine and fret for extravagances which 
she cannot prevent, and of which she is reaping 
the comforts; nor to keep her eyes fixed upon 
a gloomy ftiture, when older and wiser people 
seem perfectly at their ease. 

In the August of this year Sir Wallace Mow- 
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bray (the baronet I have before spoken of) waa 
married, and he and his bride came to spend their 
honeymoon at Ingerdyne. 

I do not think I ever disliked any woman more 
than I did Lady Mowbray. She was very rich 
and very aspiring, and had married Sir WaUace 
wholly for his rank : her heart had no more to do 
with the contract, than if she had been a Georgian 
slave. And, for that matter, the bridegroom was 
not an atom more disinterested: since it was but 
too apparent that he had married her for her money. 
It was a match of self-interest on both sides. 

Lady Mowbray had been under the guardian- 
ship of her uncle, a penurious old country brewer^ 
at whose house she seldom saw any one more 
captivating than his clerks and customers ; and^ 
having been " finished," as it is termed, at (me of 
those fashionable schools where the pupils gra- 
duate in frivolity, display, and assumption, she 
resolved to take the earliest opportunity of escap* 
ing from the dulness and thraldom of her uncle's 
house, by accepting the offer of the first man who 
could give her what she coveted — rank, station, 
and independence. 

At a country ball, to which she went under the 
protection of the mayor's wife, she met and 
danced with Sir Wallace Mowbray. He was 
looking out for a rich wife, as she was for a titled 
husband, and after a very short acquaintance, he 
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proposed and was accepted. Neither of the par- 
ties was deceived : both Sir Wallace and his bride 
knew full well for what each had chosen the 
other ; and they pursued their several courses as 
fancy and taste dictated. 

Yet, as far as personal appearance went, there 
was quite enough in both to have created mutual 
admiration. Sir Wallace was an exceedingly hand** 
some man, with a frank and courteous manner ; 
while Lady Mowbray with her elegant figure, 
deep-blue eyes, fair Saxon hair, and geniU-seeming 
manner, was decidedly the belle of the county. 

It surprised every one that, with all these per- 
sonal attractions, the bride and bridegroom should 
have been so perfectly indifferent to each other. 
Nor did I know the reason till long afterwards, 
when a visit of several months in their house let 
me into the secrets of its owners ; and the catas- 
trophe which then occurred, made private his- 
tories public 

To my great surprise and vexation, Lady Mow- 
bray took a violent fancy to me, and tormented 
me, and persuaded my mother, into consenting 
that I should accompany her ladyship to Mow- 
bray to spend the autumn. My father urged it 
too; and although I disliked the bride exceed- 
ingly, yet I was not proof against the allurements 
she held out, as a reward for my compliance ; so 
at last I consented to go. 

VOL. I. R 
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It was early when we reached Mowbray, and 
as the carriage dashed in through the lodge-gates, 
the first genuine smile of pleasure I had ever seen 
upon the bride's face, broke over it. In a minute 
we reached the entrance ; for the park lay upon 
the other side, and we had only to pass through 
a small portion of the pleasure-grounds, to reach 
the portico. 

The village bells were ringing merrily, and 
when the carriage stopped, and the servants let 
down the steps. Sir Wallace handed out his bride, 
and as she set foot upon the marble steps ex- 
claimed, in a rather proud voice, ** Welcome to 
Mowbray I" The principal domestics were ranged 
imder the portico and in the hall, and I observed 
the glance of exulting satisfaction which the new 
lady cast over the whole. 

My father and I followed, and upon entering 
the house I was greatly attracted by the appear- 
ance of a beautiful girl, little more than my own 
age, standing in the centre of the hall. As we 
approached, she came forward, and in sweet, 
musical tones exclaimed, as Sir Wallace had done 
scarcely a moment before, ** Welcome to Mow- 
bray 1" 

Lady Mowbray bent gracefully to the salu- 
tation, but turned an inquiring glance upon her 
husband, who shook hands eagerly with the un- 
known, saying, '' Thank you, thank you, Milly I 
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you do the honours admirably. Now let me 
introduce you to my wife» for I really don't think 
she has heard of you before — shame for me to say 
BO I but you must both forgive me. Agnes,, this 
is my cousin Milly, a cherished guest of my 
father's and mine. You must love her for my 
sake, now ; when you know her better, you will 
love her for her own.** 

A cloud passed over Lady Mowbray's counte- 
nance. She smiled and bowed, however, but did 
not speak: she was evidently surprised and an- 
noyed. She had come to her husband's house 
expecting to reign there supreme, and alone ; and 
lo I upon its very threshold, she had met a rivaL 
She had not calculated upon this, nor could she 
think of allowing it : this beautiful, bright young 
cousin must go. 

I read all this in her face, as she smilingly fol- 
lowed Milly into the drawing-room, and in the 
expression of her eye, as it fell upon the work- 
table and easel which stood by a window. 

As we were much too early for dinner, Milly 
proposed to show me the house and grounds, 
while their new mistress rested ; and accordingly 
we sallied forth. 

It was a beautiful place, one of the most com- 
plete in the county. The hall was long, rather 
than square, and lighted by a domed skylight. 
The door by which we had entered was ap- 

B 2 
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proached by a flight of white marble steps, and 
shaded by a portico; opposite to it, at the 
other end of the hall, were large folding doors of 
glass, opening to the park and lake, both of which 
were seen immediately upon coming in from the 
front entrance. Right and left were the doors of 
the principal reception rooms; the smaller ones 
lying beyond them, and being connected with the 
rest by short wide passages. In the centre of the 
hall was a richly carved oak staircase, leading to 
a spacious corridor or gallery, hung with family 
portraits: into which opened the bed-chambers, 
floored with polished oak. 

The room appropriated to me was a lofty and 
spacious apartment wainscoted with cedar, the 
hangings of yellow damask. Magnificent pier- 
glasses extended from ceiling to floor beside the 
bed and between the windows, and large mirrors 
filled the pannels of the chimney-piece. Alto- 
gether, the room had the appearance of an antique 
state bed-chamber, and I confess that when I 
thought of occupying it alone, the idea was not 
very pleasant ; and I said so. My companion 
only laughed goodnaturedly, and opening a con- 
cealed door by the side of one of the mirrors, re- 
plied, — 

*^ See, this short passage leads to my territory, 
which was formerly one of the two dressing-rooms 
attached to this bed-chamber ; so whenever you 
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have a visit from the family ghost, you have only 
to open this door, and claim such protection as I 
can give you : between us, we can surely frighten 
Sir Ranulph back to his frame." 

*^ Oh I I wish you would allow it always to 
remain open ; for, besides the security it offers in 
case of a supernatural visitor, it would be delight- 
ful to feel in this great place that one had a com- 
panion so near." 

^^I shall never fasten it, unless you wish it; 
but I fear you will be disappointed in my com- 
panionable qualities. I have never been from 
Mowbray since I came here when I was eight 
years old, so I shall not be a very amusing person, 
you see." 

" Do you always live here ?" 

" Yes ; mamma is a cousin of Sir Wallace, and 
when papa died we came here, and have remained 
ever since. Indeed, poor mamma is such an invalid 
that she could not remove." 

I was surprised ; for during the visits he had 
paid to Ingerdyne, both before and after his mar- 
riage, I had never heard Sir Wallace mention 
these inmates of his house. If he had been equally 
reserved with his bride, she had certainly ample 
cause for complaint. 

"You seem surprised," said Milly: "did you 
not know we were here? Did Wallace never 
speak of us?" 
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" Never.'' 

** Of course. Lady Mowbray knew ?" 

''Possibly; but sbe never named the subject 
to me." 

" I hope she did know. Surely Wallace cannot 
have deceived her, or mean to break his word to 
mamma. Ob, no, he cannot intend to do that!" 
she said, half indignantly. 

I was about to reply, when the dressing bell 
warned us that there was no time to delay, if we 
intended to present ourselves at its last summon* 
ing to the dinner-table ; therefore, as I had to un- 
pack a trunk before I could dress, I was obliged 
to break off the conversation. 

On entering the drawing-room, I found that, 
in addition to Sir Wallace, Lady Mowbray, my 
father, and Milly, there were three gentlemen 
assembled ; one of whom, Mr. Edward Bellair, had 
just been defeated in his canvass for the borough 

of H , and had, besides, lately written a novel : 

both of these circumMtances made him just then 
something of a lion. 

He was a slight and rather elegant looking 
young man, with a profusion of dark hair and 
whiskers, very small feet, and hands as white and 
delicate as a girl's ; for all of which he entertained 
a most profound admiration. He spoke in a 
drawling, affected tone, and had a particular fancy 
for leaning against the chimney-piece, and tapping 
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his bright little boots with a cane. He seemed 
at all times to consider himself the centre of 
attraction: the person upon whom aU eyes must 
be fixed; and altogether he was a man whose 
presence never failed to remind one of the classic 
legend of Narcissus. 

It was my fate — privilege he thought it — ^to be 
handed in to dinner by this Exquisite^ and to my 
great amusement he patronized me excessively. 
He did not appear to know who I was, whether a 
sister of the bride, or poor cousin of the host — nor 
would the knowledge have made the smallest 
difference in his manner : it suited him to be con- 
descending, and I served that purpose as well as 
anybody else. 

During dinner he took some little trouble to 
explain to me the names and merits of the dif- 
ferent dishes, for which information I expressed 
so much gratitude, that a faint idea once seemed to 
cross his mind, that he was being quizzed. But it 
was too ridiculous to be entertained for more than 
a moment ; and as I tried, the instant 1 detected his 
suspicion, to look as innocent as possible, he re- 
sumed his previous manner, and continued his gas- 
tronomic discourse. As the dessert was being 
placed on the table, he asked me, looking languidly 
at Milly,— 

** Who is that excessively natural person oppo- 
site, with those excruciating ringlets?" 
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Ah! very good: but I suppose she's not a 
house-maid^ and therefore has a surname: pray 
what is it? — Jones ?" 

Perhaps : I really cannot telL'' 
Ah^ I see, you are not au faU yet in the 
domestic arrangements. Some poor relation of my 
lady's, I dare say. What a nuisance that must 
be ! I should die of it." 

*^ Heaven forbid!" I exclaimed; ** only consider 
the loss to the world! rather exterminate the 
whole race of poor relations at once !" 

" Ah, you flatter me !" 

A bouquet of flowers, which MiUy had given 
me when I came in to dinner, lay beside my plate, 
and to hide the laugh which quivered on my lip, 
I was obliged to bury my face in it. Talk of 
woman's love of flattery ! it is nothing to man's. 
Only find out a man's weak point, and he is at 
your mercy : there is no amount of flattery that, 
if carefully administered, he will not imbibe ; and, 
no matter how barefaced it is to others, he will 
believe in it, with a faith that is truly edifying. 

For the first few days of our arrival, Mowbray 
was besieged with visitors ; and, if there be any 
truth in looks and smiles, all were delighted with 
the bride, while she, to all superficial observers, 
appeared to enjoy her new position thoroughly. 
But to me there was an evident dissatisfaction 
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and restlessness in her manner^ which showed 
that something was wrong ; and, though scarcely 
married six weeks, she and her husband were as 
civilly indifferent to each other, as if they were 
but the chance acquaintance of a day, to part 
again the next. 

Milly was the only creature in the house whom 
I liked ; but even in her position there was some- 
thing I could not comprehend. Beautiful in per- 
son, gentle in manner, and highly educated ; with 
a heart tender as an infant's, but nevertheless 
resolute and fearless in following her ideas of 
right, Milly was uncompromising in her repro- 
bation of mean thoughts and unworthy deeds, 
and full of generous and noble impulses. I never 
knew any one more loveable, or more worthy 
of love than she was then. 

Her mother, Mrs. Trevelyan, was a confirmed 
invalid, fading slowly and painfully* away. Dur- 
ing the last eight years she had never left her 
room; and she had scarcely strength in her 
attenuated frame to lift the flowers which her 
child brought to her in abundance; yet, al- 
though she suffered acutely, no word of com- 
plaint, or murmur of impatience, ever escaped her 
lips. She was always cheerful and kind ; a smile 
was ever upon her white and faded lips, and 
her voice was like the notes of a distant flute — 
sweet, musical, and low. After the first morning 
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tint MiD J toc4 me to her room, I spent imch 
tune dailj whli her; fiir diere was to me mm 
irrenstible charm in her holj eonrenationy and 
aaintlj eodorance: besides that, she Eked me, 
and encooraged mj yjmta ; and 1^ like everjbodlj 
dse, am yery prone to lore those who lore me. 

One daj, when I had finidied reachi^ to her 
the psakns of the day (whidi h was her daHj 
practice to read or listen to), she told me her 
history. 

She was a cousin of Sir Wallace Mowbrqr, the 
only child of his nnde, who had fallen while lead- 
ing a forlorn hope in India. Her mother had 
died long before, and upon her finther^s death, <M 
Sr George, the present baronet's father, had sent 
for her to his house, where she had lived until 
she married. Captain Trevelyan, like his wife's 
&ther, was a soldier, and nine years after his 
marriage was killed by a fall from his horse. He 
left very little property behind him, and Mowbray 
again became the refuge and home of the bereaved 
wife ; who, in addition to herself, brought to her 
uncle's open arms, her little fairy-like namesake, 
Milly. 

While Sir George lived, every comfort and 
consolation that the fondest affection and ample 
means could provide, were lavished upon the 
widow and her child; and when he died, he 
left her to his son's charge, as a sacred l^acy. 
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MiUy had always been the old man's pet and 
darlings and while her cousin was at college and 
abroad^ she was so cherished and fondled that 
strangers always took her for the only child of 
his old age. 

" It was a favourite hope of my dear uncle," 
said Mrs. Trevelyan, ''that Wallace would marry 
Milly; and indeed, at one time, I thought his 
wish would be fulfilled, for after his father's 
death, though she was so young, Wallace never 
seemed happy away from her; and then I do 
believe she idolized him : but that is four years 
ago, and they have both grown older and wiser 
since.** 

** Why, how old is Milly ? I thought she was 
about my own age." 

''She is twenty; but she is as much younger 
than her age, as you are elder : no one, to hear 
you both talk, would imagine Milly was the 
eldest." 

"It is my height which makes me appear so 
much older than I am. I wish I was like other 
people ; I always feel so gigantic and awkward : 
certainly, tall women are great mistakes in crea- 
tion." 

" I think you are wrong, my dear : first, there 
can be no such thing as a mistake in God's 
creation; and secondly, tall women, if they are 
quiet and ladylike, are generally more admired 
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saloon, well filled with a numerous company of 
guests, may look in keeping with the rest; but 
in a small room, among a few people of average 
height, she is, certainly, an object of attraction, 
but not of admiration. 

I remember, some years later in life than the 
time of which I am now speaking, going to a 
dance to meet, among others, a young Scottish 
bride, who was that night to be presented to 
her new relations. I did not arrive until late, 
and immediately on entering the room, I was 
seized upon by my hostess with a request, almost 
amounting to entreaty, that I would, with her son 
for my partner, make up a double quadrille, which 
was waiting for a couple. 

Although I hate quadrilles — they are so formal 
and listless — there was in this case no alternative ; 
so, taking my partner's arm, we made up the 
set by forming one of the side couples. Being 
engaged in conversation, I did not notice my 
vis-a-vis until I met her in the middle of the 
set. I was then first attracted by the vision 
of a lady's hand holding a bouquet, coming down 
to me, and on raising my eyes I almost started, 
for the owner of the hand stood before me at 
least half a foot taller than myself, and some 
few years younger. She was girlishly dressed 
in white muslin, a broad crimson sash was tied 
behind, and a wreath of white roses, worn Norma 
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fiuhion, stared all round her head. I never saw 
such a Brobdignag school girl before; and to 
increase the grace of her appearance, she was most 
tmproportionably slim* 

Struck with astonishment, I stood involuntarilj 
still. Happily, however, I recovered self-posses- 
sion, without committing myself; but when the 
figure was concluded, I could do nothing but gaze 
upon the stranger, who I soon found was the 
bride. I looked up to her with grateful ad- 
miration; for she made me feel comfortable: 
satisfied with myself on the score of height. I 
was immediately conscious of a large acquisition 
of amiability ; for I had found some one so much 
taller than myself, that I was glad to be in her 
company. I followed her about all the evening 
with the most persevering civility, and paid her 
so much attention that my friends were quite sur- 
prised. Since then, whenever I am surrounded 
by small people, and feel myself too tall, I think 
of that lady and am comforted. 

But this is an unpardonable digression — having 
nothing to do with either Milly or her cousin, 
who, as Mrs. Trevelyan spoke, crossed the open 
ground before her window. I could not help 
observing,— 

. " There is Sir Wallace walking with Milly : 
how well they look together ! I almost wish his 
choice had fallen upon her." 
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'' It is better as it is — much better ; and Milly 
thinks so herself now.'' 

I don't know what womanly discretion came 
to my aid^ for the conversation had wonder- 
fuUy enlightened my ignorance, and much that 
had never before struck me as strange, now 
assumed a new and significant aspect Many 
things before inexplicable in Milly's conduct, and 
her cousin's, now appeared clear: I perceived, 
as if by instinct, that in his selfish unsubdued 
love for her, lay the secret of his indifference to 
his wife ; that the consciousness of his treachery 
to both had kept him silent upon the subject 
of her residence at Mowbray, and that misery 
lay like a gulf at their feet. 

What Milly's feelings were I could not ascer- 
tain : at times I fancied that she was as indifferent 
to her cousin as he was to his bride; but then 
again some trifling occurrence seemed to disclose 
the secret of her heart, and showed his image 
there. 

The dawning of these thoughts made me 
silent and uneasy, and I gladly embraced Mrs. 
Trevelyan's suggestion of a headache, to retire into 
my own room. I was far too young to see the 
full extent of the shame and sorrow which must 
follow the indulgence of the feelings I suspected ; 
but I knew enough of the world to make me 
shudder with vague apprehension. Moreover, I 
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loved Milly, and disliked her handsome and 
fascinating cousin ; and I could not bear to 
think of evil befalling one so gentle and beautiful, 
from a man so unworthy of her regard. 

These fears and fancies soon made my stay at 
Mowbray very irksome, and before I had been 
there three weeks I heartily wished myself at 
home ; but my mother had promised Lady Mow- 
bray that I should remain with her two or three 
months, and her ladyship would not release me. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

All the wedding visits were now made and re- 
turned, and parties followed each other in rapid 
succession: night after night we were out; and 
I, who, like all young people, abominated great 
dinners, was condemned by my hostess to go 
through the weary routine of a set of countrjr 
feasts. 

I do think, after many years experience of 
the various lesser miseries of life, that a regular 
dinner party is the most wearisome of all : espe- 
cially in the country. The same dishes, the same 
people, the same dresses, the same stupidity, and 
the very same small talk, over and over again; 
the only change being in the name of your host 
and hostess, and the crest upon your foric. 

Oh, these dreary dinners ! Why can't English 
people, when they want to be particularly gracious, 
choose some other way of showing their intention, 
than by asking their friends to assembte at a long^ 
table, where they look formal^ talk their heaviest, 

VOL. L 8 
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and eat and drink unusually. In no other coun- 
try under heaven is eating and drinking made 
80 grave and ceremonious a business of as here* 
In England dinner is an institution: men can't 
go to a funeral, propose a revolution, support 
a charity, or change a vestry clerk, without a 
dinner. 

Milly and I detested these tiresome, never- 
ending feasts; but Lady Mowbray never seemed 
to weary of them, nor of their solemn and inane 
pomp. As the bride, she was of course *'the 
cynosure of neighbouring eyes," and she received 
the homage paid her with a calm complacency 
that provoked me; for I knew how hollow was 
the idol which these hospitable people worshipped* 
She had thrown aside her early and oldest friends 
for these new ones, because the latter were a few 
degrees higher in the social scale ; and it needed 
no prophet to foretell that they would in turn 
be given up, when the London season opened a 
more brilliant field for the exercise of her ambi- 
tion. 

Ah, Lady Mowbray ! You certainly were 
wife to the owner of one of the oldest baronetcies 
in the land, with the jewels of a duchess^ 
and the blazoning of a Plantagenet; but for 
all that, no poor woman who gathered stones 
in your husband's fields but might have scorned 
to change her honest heart for yours. 
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One little circumstance will illustrate her 
character. Sir Wallace, with all his faults, was 
generous and liberal; as his mortgaged estates 
and diminished acres even yet testified, although 
fifty thousand pounds of the fortune brought to 
him by his wife had been advanced by her guar^ 
dian to release them. 

One of his tenants was a gentleman farmer, 
whose ancestors had held land under the Mow- 
brays for more than three hundred years; his 
name was Berries. For the last two years— 
and for the first time in the annals of the estate 
that such a thing had happened in his family — 
Mr. Henry Herries was behindhand with his 
rent. He wrote to his landlord requesting for- 
bearance, in consideration of past punctuality, 
and Sir Wallace readily promised that he should 
not be disturbed or annoyed. 

Now it chanced that Mrs. Henry Herries was 
the daughter of a gentleman at whose house Lady 
Mowbray, although received with distinguished 
courtesy, had failed in making the impression she 
desired ; for Mr. and Mrs. Lancaster were people 
of the old school, and, both having in their youth 
held appointments about court, were not to be im- 
posed upon by title and manner ; and, being also 
shrewd judges of character, they easily detected 
the specious insincerity of their guest. The bride, 
who was not deficient in penetration, soon dis- 

8 2 
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etuver^ this; and, aittumgb to aU out w ard c c c n iiiig 
flhe appeared pleaded with lier reeeption at Lao-^ 
cflflfer Cimrtj there rankled ev^* after in her 
nmid, a bitter feeiinf^ at' bamlitT to the aflenderau 

Aboot a week alter this anhickj psTty^ it 
came •^miehofr or other to her knowledge that 
Mr. Herriei \rn3 in arrear with hia rent, and that 
hm wife wa« the dai^hter of the obnoxioiu Lan* 
estiKter*, who had scarceiy even vet fbr^ren their 
child for her marriage. Ladr Mowbray eagerly 
seized this auapicxoiu opportunity of revenging 
hen^eif upon the Lanca^iter^, and contrived to 
infititiite legal proeeeding? against the default^!! 

One day, wliile Lady Mowbray, Mllly, and I 
were writing letters in the library, Mrs. Herries 
wa-: annoanced. As neither Miliy nor I knew 
anything of the affair, we of course imagined 
that the visit was a osnal morning call, and 
went on diligently with the business upon which 
we were employed, which was sending out notes 
for a dinner and ball ; whilst I.ady Mowbray re- 
placed her pen in the little gold inkstand, and 
received her visitor with unusual civility. 

For some time I was go busy in addressing 
and sealing my billets, that I paid no attention 
to the conversation going on beside me ; but at 
last the tremulous tones of Mrs. Herries's voice 
attracted my attention, and I looked up. She 
was sitting close to Lady Mowbray, tears were 
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standing In her deep blue eyes, and her accents 
were low and hurried ; her hands lay clasped 
upon her knee, and her face was flushed to 
crimson. Our hostess was as calm, smiling, and 
courteous as ever; her countenance showed no 
trace of sympathy or emotion. Just as I looked 
up she was saying, — 

" Do not agitate yourself: pray do not. I have 
no doubt Mr. Herrics will be able to meet this 
triflinjj demand without any inconvenience." 

** Indeed, it is impossible at present. I did 
hope that I had ah'eady sufficiently explained why, 
to your ladyship." 

" Yes, yes, you fancy so : but I know how 
apt peoi)le are to magnify evils ; and I dare say 
it is only necessary that Mr. Herries should 
speak to his banker, to set the whole matter 
quite right again. He would be vexed, I am 
Sure, to see you annoy yourself about such a 
mere bagatelle." 

Mrs. Herries looked with surprise in the face^ 
of the speaker. The bland smiling countenance 
belied the affectation of sympathy, and both words 
and tones were those of heartless mockery. She 
sighed deeply, and after a minute's pause, said,— 

" May I hope that your ladyship will kindly 
use your influence with Sir Wallace? He could 
refuse you nothing ; and for the sake of my dear 
children^ I plead to you^ as no mere personal 
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want or sufferins: could induce me to do for 
myself." 

The tears which had till now hung upon her 
long eyelashes, fell silently over her hands ; and, 
although her grief was deep and bitter, yet the 
simple dignity of her manner never forsook her. 

" Florence," said her ladyship, not replying to 
the petitioner's request, " ring for luncheon : Mrs. 
Herrres seems quite exhausted ; and throw open 
that window, the air is too oppressive." 

" Yes, yes," I said, hastily obeying her direc- 
tions ; " only pray. Lady Mowbray, attend to 
Mrs. Herries: she asked you something." 

" Indeed ! I beg your pardon, Mrs. Herries : 
but I am so heedless." 

Heartless, I thought would have been a better 
word, but our visitor said, — 

" I only asked you, for my children's sake, to 
use your influence with Sir Wallace to prevail 
upon him to allow us a few weeks delay, in paying 
the large amount of rent we are unhappily in 
arrear. I have told your ladyship how ill Mr. 
Herries is, and that he is unable to leave his 
room; indeed, there is danger to his life if he 
should be now harassed with such distressing 
business. If Sir Wallace proceeds to extremities, 
he certainly must be a heavy loser, as much of the 
0tock upon the farm belongs to my father, who 
lends it to Mr. Herries. The Herries family hav6 
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been exemplary tenants of the Mowbray estates for 
two hundred years, and have never, during that 
long space of time, caused the loss of a shilling. 

'^ This is a plain statement for a man of busi- 
ness, and such as I should make to Sir Wal- 
lace. But to you, Lady Mowbray, a young, happy 
bride, I would plead my children. We are in 
your power ; for Sir Wallace could not resist any 
petition offered by you. By the exercise of your 
influence now, the ruin which threatens us may 
be averted, your husband's interests protected, 
and an act of christian charity performed. Dear 
lady I you will not, for want of one word of yours, 
doom us all to misery?" 

"Will not Mr. Lancaster assist you?" asked 
the sweet, unmoved voice of Lady Mowbray. 

"My father and mother left England three 
days since ; and if Sir Wallace proceeds In the 
course he has commenced, before I could hear from 
them enough will have been done to disgrace my 
husband's name, and destroy his credit for ever." 

" I am very sorry, Mrs. Herries, but when I 
married, I resolved never" 

" Oh, do not conclude I for mercy's sake, do not 
say what is on your lips I — Do not say that you 
have resolved never to help the unfortunate. Do 
not say you have resolved never to interpose 
between your husband's ill advisers and his own 
honour. Oh, Lady Mowbray, do not say this ! " 
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^'Noy indeed; for I do not memn it You are 
very eloquent, Mrs. Henries ; and, for^ve me if 
I sajr 00, conjure up phantoms for the pleasure 
of showing us how gracefully you can do battle 
with them. 

'^You quite misunderstood what I was about 
to say. It was, that when I married, I re- 
solved never to interfere in business affairs con- 
nected with estates, which are unhappily kn^wn 
to be heavily encumbered. But although 1 deter- 
mined to avoid ttiis, I did not intend to refuse 
myself the pleasure of assisting the poor, nor 
obtaining mercy for an unfortunate or needy 
tenant. 

** I do not, however, see how your case comes 
within my province. It is a very large sum 
for Sir Wallace to lose, and I have no doubt that 
he well con^dered the steps he has taken, before 
he took them. His lawyer and steward are fitter 
people to speak to him upon the subject than 
myself: besides, in the present relative position of 
our affairs, it would be scarcely delicate in me to 
ask a favour connected with money matters.** 

^* But in a case of life or death, surely a scruple 
of delicacy will give way 1 Your ladyship is every- 
thing with Sir Wallace. Oh I do not send me 
away without a promise that you will do some- 
thing in our favour. You say that you anticipate 
pleasure from obtaining mercy for your poor 
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tenants ; where can j6\x find one inor6 wretched 
than myself? Oh, Lady Mowbray 1 as you are 
a woman and a wife, do not let me sue to you in 
vain," and something of indignation mingled with 
the tearful voice of thd petitioner. 

My heart swelled till it threatened to choke 
me. I dared not speak, for I felt words of anger 
rising so fast to my lips, that to open them would 
have been dangerous; but my eyes flashed, and 
as their glare fell upon Lady Mowbray she read 
my thoughts. 

She seemed conscious that she was not display- 
ing her disposition in the most favourable lighti 
nor saying and doing what would look best in the 
eyes of the world, where she was so anxious to 
fihine. She knew, also, that I wAs imprudent 
and fearless, held in awe by no mere rank or dig- 
nity; and had discovered that I was not to be 
bribed by smiles or compliments; that I had a 
habit of speaking plain truths; and, moreover, had 
no great love for her. Altogether, I was not just 
the person before whom she would wish to appear 
hard-hearted ; so she said with a smile,' — 

" You need not look so like a Medusa, Flory^ 
nor put me in bodily fear, by the lightning of 
those great eyes. I'm not going to do anything 
60 detestable as you imagine. 

" 1 am very sorry, Mrs. Herries, that you should 
have applied to me, because^ to do as you wish, I 
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mfUBt brteak a resolotion wlncii I made upon die 
m^rice of Tterr old friends. B«ideSy I dunk So* 
Walboe would hare been die fitt^t person lor 
yon to hare fpoken tou Sdll, if tou will oome 
with me into mj dreseii^'fooni for a few nnnuteSy 
we will talk the matter orer, and if I can help 
you^ ocHmstend J with mj duty to myself I wilL'' 
Poor Mr&. Herries ! how joyfully and full of 
bofie «he rose to follow her hostess; belieriug that, 
MB hhe ocmld do so modi, she would. It would be a 
question worth askiug, especially if there were any 
chance of obt^uning a true answer, how often die 
will and the power to do good go together? 

As soon a« they were gone, ^lilly r^sed her head 
from the blank writing-paper, over which she had 
kept it bowed during the conversation which had 
just passed, and said, with an intensity of tone I 
could not have expected from one usually unim- 
pa^ioned, — 

^^ God forgive me, Florence, but I almost hate 
my cousin's wife !" 

Now, if 1 had been a good girl, I should have 
said, — " I hope not, Milly : such a feeling is very 
wicked, highly improper," &c. And if I had been 
a wise one, I should have said, ^' Nonsense : 
nobody is worth hating, and it is a very trouble- 
some thing to keep up hatred consistently." But 
I was neither ; so I simply said^— 
" Ahnost I I do quite." 
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Milly staredy as much as any one so occupied 
with her own feelings could, saying, — 

" I thought you were friends." 

" No ; we never were, and never shall be. She 
took it into her head to get up a fancy for me 
while she was at Ingerdyne, for some reason which 
I have not yet discovered, and I came here in 
obedience to her invitation and my mother's wish. 
But I disliked her from the very first, and should 
have returned home long ago, if I had not found 
you here." 

** Thank you, Florence. I am glad you have 
told me this ; for you have often puzzled me. At 
times I have doubted your sincerity ; for to feel 
as you speak, and to admire Lady Mowbray, 
appear to me inconsistent." 

" Quite. No one can love candour and gene- 
rosity, and love her ladyship too. The one feel- 
ing must destroy the other." 

" Poor Wallace ! He will rue this marriage 
bitterly, I fear. He who is so proud, and noble, 
and generous. What could have possessed him 
to choose such a wife I Better far to have shut up 
this great house and gone upon the continent 
for years, than to have tied himself for life to such 
a woman." 

^^ So most rational people would think ; but 
you and I, Milly, are not rational people.-' 

" No; so it appears. I hope Lady Mowbray is 
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not deceiving that poor Mrs. Herries by making 
her believe that she will serve her, when I am sure 
she has no intention of doing any such thing. 

" I cannot understand her behaviour to-day at 
all. I thought she seemed pleased with Mrs. Her- 
ries when she met her at Lancaster Court; and 
to day it is not difficult to see that, for some reason 
or other, she detests her. I cannot make »t out.'* 

'^ As I have had the advantage of a month's 
longer acquaintance with her ladyship than you 
have, I can understand it all very well. 

" Mr. and Mrs. Lancaster, being half a century 
advance of the rest of the people about here, read 
Lady Mowbray's character at a glance — it is one, I 
8up[)ose, they have been accustomed to in the world 
of a court — and their knowledge did not increase 
their admiration. But as her ladyship is no sim- 
pleton, whatever else she may be, she soon disco- 
vered their appreciation of her sweet smiles and 
honied flattery ; and in proportion as she perceived 
that they knew her, she retorted by detesting them* 

"Now, they are quite out of her sphere of 
mischief, and she is aware of it ; but Mrs. Herries^ 
their daughter, is in her power^ and at her mercy. 
Voilal the solution of the riddle." 

'* Can she be so mean ? " 

" Wait and see ; meanwhile, say nothing. She 
is not omnipotent, though she is dangerous ; and 
even if she plays this poor lady fabe^ you can 
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counterplot : ppeak to your cousin yourself, and 
get your mother to do so too." 

*' Mamma will not interfere between Wallace 
and his wife ; and he refused a request made to 
him yesterday, because he said he had promised 
Lady Mowbray not to concede the point to any 
one : so there is little hope for Mrs. Herries from 
us." 

** Nonsense, Milly, try! At the worst he can 
but say No ; and if you manage properly, ho will 
not say that. If he distresses those people, who 
are (for I heard him say so at Lancaster) the 
oldest tenants upon the estate, he will make him- 
self thought unpopular in the county. Tell him 
that : no man likes to be unpopular ; and if you 
are clever, you will save him, — which I don't care 
about, — and Mrs. Herries, which I do." 

"Hark! what voices are those?" said Milly; 
" surely Mrs. Herries cannot be going so soon ?" 

We both rose and went to the window. Under 
the portico stood Lady Mowbray and her guest ; 
they were parting, and as they shook hands, the 
latter said, — 

I may hope, then ? " 

Certainly. I will make all the necessary 
inquiries, and, if I can serve you with propriety, 
I will." 

" Have we wronged her, Florence ? " asked 
MiUy, as we watched her ladyship descend the 
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steps, and walk out into the grounds : ^* surely she 
means well now ? " 

" She means * to keep the word of promise to 
the ear, and break it to the hope.' There is 
no truth in her. 

'^ But, come, let us go out : we promised to ride 
to-day to Morley with that music for Jane Audley, 
and we shall only just have time if we set off now* 
I'll ring the bell, and order Stephen to bring the 
horses." 

The expedition we were now contemplating 
had been undertaken to oblige our hostess, who 
was playing popularity with the owners of Morley 
Park, and had got some new songs from town 
expressly for the favourite daughter. No one was 
now staying at Mowbray but myself and two 
gentlemen, who were out shooting with Sir Wal- 
lace ; consequently we were to go alone, escorted 
only by a groom. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

It was half-past four o'clock when we left Mot- 
ley on our return home, which was eight miles 
distant. It was about the middle of a singularly 
fine October, and although the early day had been 
as hot and clear as midsummer, the air had now 
become heavy and close. 

Between us and Mowbray lay a wide extent of 
flat country, unvaried by a single hill, and only 
partially covered with vegetation : here and there 
clumps of trees relieved the monotony of large 
open tracts of waste land ; but there was scarcely 
a house along the road. 

It was a very cheerless landscape at any time, 
especially in the bleak winter. Just as we reached 
the border of this dreary piece of country, the sky, 
which had been overcast for some time, began to 
darken portentously, and the wind to blow '^ flash"; 
while the atmosphere became denser and oppres- 
sive, and the dust every now and then rose before 
us, as if caught up by a whirlwind. 
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" We shall have rain,'* eaid Milly, looking up 
at the leaden clouds. 

" More likely thunder: the air is suffocating; 
and ^ee how low the birds fly, and how uneasy 
our hordes are. Will yours stand a storm, Milly ? 
I never was out in one with Sancho ; but I don't 
think he likes it." 

As 1 spoke, a broad yellow sheet of light seemed 
to open the heavens before us from sky to earth, 
and a low muttered roll of thunder broke menac- 
ingly upon our ears. The horses stnrted and 
plunged ; but 1 had been upon my guard, and the 
tightened curb told Sancho rhat I was on the 
alert. As soon as he became quiet, I cast a look 
at Milly ; she was as ])ale as marble. 

" What shall we do, Florence ? We shall be 
killed if the storm lasts. Oh, do let us go back!" 

" I wish we could; but I think we have left 
the most dangerous part of our journey behind, 
on account of the trees. What is the best thing 
to do, Stephen ? " 

" Go on, Miss, I think: we're only six miles 
now from home, and with your weight the horses 
ought to do that in less than half an hour. I caa 
keep alongside Miss Milly, ready to help her if 
she gets frightened, if you think you can manage 
your horse, Miss." 

" Do, Stephen. T think I can hold Sanoho : 
at any rate I'm more used to him than Miw 
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Milly is to her horse^ and you cannot help us 
both." 

I leaned forward, patted Sancho's neck, talked 
to him, and tried to coax him into amiability; 
but it would not do : his ears were laid back, and 
he bent his head low, almost pulling the reins out 
of my hand ; he stamped impatiently, and uttered 
a low angry neigh, seeming altogether disposed for 
mischief. 

" I hope you're not timorous. Miss," said Ste- 
phen; " for your horse don't look particular steady." 

Before I could reply, we were wrapped as it 
were in fire ; and a tremendous peal of thunder, 
as if a hundred loads of stones had been upset upon 
a hollow floor above us, reverberated over our heads. 

Saucho suddenly sprang forward with a bound, 
then stood still, trembling violently ; and before I 
could well resettle myself in my saddle, he was off 
at full speed, the bit between his teeth, and his 
ears laid close to his small sleek head. 

About a mile on the road, a cartway crossed it at 
right angles; the turning to the left leading over a 
dangerous country broken by chalk pits and lime- 
kilns. As we neared it, I observed with consterna- 
tion that Sancho bore so strongly to that side, as to 
make it more than probable he would rush down 
the first opening he came to on the left; which 
must take me into dangers I shuddered to think of. 

With oil my strength, I tried to stop, or guide 

VOL. I. T 
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him ; but the curb was unheeded. I turned my head 
to see if Stephen and Milly were near, but I was 
alone: no horse in the Mowbray stables could 
keep up with my fleet thorough- bred steed^ going, 
as he was now, at racing speed. 

Night seemed to have closed in prematurely, and 
the road was only visible by the frequent and vivid 
lightning. The large, heavy drops of the thunder- 
shower began to fall, and before long a perfect tor- 
rent of rain poured from the sky, drenching my 
light summer habit through and through. Sancho, 
however, heeded it not, never even shaking his 
head as the water deluged it. In v^ii I tried, 
with all the strength of terror, to stay his frantic 
course ; my effort only seemed to enrage him, and 
at last I had no resource, but to keep my seat, and 
be prepared for the worst. 

As I had foreseen, no sooner did the road to 
the left, turning off across the chalk land^ present 
itself, than my horse swept round the comer 
Hke an affiighted bird, and rushed onward with 
unabated speed. My heart was chilled with 
fear, as the flashes of lightning disclosed the 
rugged surface of the wild and dangerous country 
I was crossing. I was on the point of freeing 
my foot from the stirrup, and my knee from the 
pommel, and throwing myself off; but the remem- 
brance of my father's precept, *^ always to keep 
my saddle, as long as my horse kept his feet," pre- 
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served me from that desperate rashness, imd, for* 
tunately for me, I held on. 

At the pace we had come, we had soon lefb 
'Morley at least five miles to the right, and in a 
straight course should have been nearly at home 
by this ; but at least three miles had been taken 
over this wild open country, so that I could not 
form any precise idea of the locality I was in. 

Notwithstanding the rain, the storm did not 
abate : every now and then the sky opened before 
us like vast doors flung back upon a world of fire, 
and each time Sancho uttered the same piteous 
neigh, and rushed on as if wild with terror. Once 
or twice I fancied that he answered to my voice, 
by proceeding at a less furious pace ; but before 
I could take advantage of it, a roll of thunder or a 
flash of lightning drove him forward again with the 
headlong speed of madness. 

We had just passed a small patch of heath, 
when Sancho sprang a covey of partridges, which 
appeared to have sought shelter on its outskirts ; 
the whirring noise of their flight caused him 
suddenly to swerve to the left, and abandon the 
road, for the Common. 

Behind and before me, above and below, the 
whole firmament seemed to be on fire. 

How I retained sufficient presence of mind not to 
scream, I cannot tell ; for death appeared so inevit- 
able, that I had given up all hope of escape. I 
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reigning in Sancho easily, as I did so ; and in a 
very few minutes, one of the Mowbray keepers 
came up. 

"Oh! Miss Sackville, is it you?" and «0h! 
Davison, is it you?" were our mutual greetings. 

I now found that my peregrinations had brought 
me much nearer home than I imagined ; Mowbray 
being only a mile and a half from the fallow field 
which had done me such good service. 

** You 'd better not attempt riding on, until the 
storm is abated. Miss Sackville ; so if you '11 wait 
in that cottage yonder, and rest, I will go forward 
to Mowbray and say that you 're safe. You had 
better keep on this heavy land till we reach the 
cottage ; for your horse is not cowed enough yet 
to go quietly on turf." 

I readily followed this sensible advice : indeed, I 
was passive ; for now that my terror was over, I 
felt helpless, and thankfully accepted the keeper's 
offer to lead my horse. When we arrived at the 
cottage, I was lifted out of the saddle, so power- 
less that the people were obliged to carry me in ; 
nor was it for some hours after, that my usual 
strength returned. 

As he had suggested, Davison went on to Mow* 
bray, an^ in an hour the rattle of wheels along the 
road (which I had overlooked in my flight) an- 
nounced the approach of the carriage. 

In a few minutes Sir Wallace and the house* 
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^' I wish to God, Agnes I I had not yielded to 
your representations about liiose Herrieses. Here 
is a note sent by the man in possessicm^ saying that 
Herries is dying, and that the surgeon asserts the 
attack is caused wholly by the shock of my pro^ 
ceedings. 

" I shall be the scorn of the whole county: 
and I deserve it, to have been led like a blind 
fool into taking such a step. Why the man and 
his family have paid mine enough to buy their 
farm five times over. A distress for two years 
rent ! my God ! Lady Mowbray, you have made 
a pretty fool of me." 

And as he spoke he paced the room in a fury. 
Lady Mowbray's face turned from red to white, 
leaving it at last of an ashy paleness. 

" Dying 1 Mr. Herries dying 1 and a distress in 
the house. Oh, Wallace, you cannot have done 
this cruel thing I " cried Milly. 

^^ I have, Milly : to my shame be it spoken, I 
have." 

^^ And you promised I" she said, turning round 
indignantly to Lady Mowbray. 

" What ?— what did you promise, Agnes ? Tell 
me : I am in no mood to be trifled with. What 
did you promise?" exclaimed Sir Wallace, pas- 
^onately. 

" Nothing that I have not performed," she an- 
swered coolly. 
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''Oh! Lady Mowbray!" cried Milly, ''how 
can you say so ? Did I not hear you pledge your 
word to Mrs. Hemes to investigate the matter, 
and then serve her if you could ? And have you 
done so?** 

Lady Mowbray's face crimsoned, but she replied 
cahnly, — 

" Whatever I saw fit to promise Mrs. Henries 
I have of course performed. But I will not be 
questioned in my own house, Miss Trevelyan, by 
any dependant of my husband's. It is a very un- 
becoming return for our charity, I think." 

Milly's dark eyes literally flashed fire at these 
words, and she seemed about to speak ; but her 
resolution failed, and she covered her face with 
her hands, and burst into tears. 

Sir Wallace started, and made a hasty step for- 
ward to his cousin ; then suddenly stopped. His 
whole frame shook with emotion, and the expres- 
sion of his handsome countenance was changed to 
that of a man writhing with passion. His words 
came thick and fast, almost choking his utterance, 
and his lips were white and quivering. 

" Unsay those words, Agnes ! or, by Heaven^ 
you shall wish before long, that you had never 
married me I You are going too far. You taunt 
me in private, you come between me and my 
friends in public, you tamper with my name, and 
sport with my honour. But you shall do no more. 
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" You shall not drive from my house those who 
have been its inmates for years : those whose 
presence hallows it, and whose virtues might 
> render it a Paradise. In this house, Milly 
and her mother are no more dependants than 
yourself. You hold your place here as my wife, 
they hold it by a title older still — the promise 
of my dead father; and while one stone upon 
another remains to me of it, here they shall 
stav." 

Lady Mowbray was silent : she was evidently 
gathering her powers for the conflict she had pro- 
voked ; but, just as her lips opened to reply, a 
servant entered. 

"The man who brought that note from Mr. 
Herries's, sir, sends his duty and desires me to ask 
if there is any answer, for he was ordered to lose 
no time.** • 

** In a minute. I will ring." 

The man vanished, and Sir Wallace turned to 
his wife. All trace of passion was gone ; but his 
tones were hard and bitter, as he said, — 

" I will not believe that you have intentionally 
^ deceived Mrs. Herries and myself, nor made a 
promise which you intended from the firs^t to 
break. I will hope that circumstances have 
occurred, or some accident has happened — any- 
thing, but that you have been guilty of wilful 
deception. Stilly some promise was made, and it 
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xnuflt be kept I have gone on with these l^al 
proceedings in ignorance of it ; but I am in ig^ 
norance no longer, and whatever pledge yon, as my 
wife gave, I will fulfil. What did you promise?'' 

There was that in her husband's voice, which 
left Lady Mowbray no choice but to reply> and 
she answered scornfully, — 

^^ It is so long since, that I have nearly foi^ 
gotten ; but I have no doubt, whatever it was, I 
have performed it. I am quite as tender of my 
word as you are, Sir Wallace." 

^* I am glad of it ; for then you will see the neces- 
sity of acknowledging at once, what passed between 
you and Mrs. Henries. Was it time for payment^ 
or was it forgiveness of the claim, that you pro- 
mised ? For God's sake I Agnes, be candid, and 
let me save you and myself from the shame and 
reproach which threaten us. There* is not s 
landlord in the county, who would have done 
as you have made me do. That was bad 
enough, even if there had been no promise 
given ; but having promised, it is infamou& 
Did you say the debt should be forgiven ? speak, 
Agnes." ^ 

^' Certainly not. Considering the mortgages 
which have latterly been transferred, I did not 
know you were in circumstances to make such 
presents." 

Sir Wallace's lip curled bitterly^ and he said^— ^ 
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** You do well to remind me of my bondage : 
the price paid for mj noble mother's name. But 
I had not forgotten it, and your taunt might have 
been spared. However, it has answered one good 
purpose. It reminds me that, whatever else I may 
be, I am not so poor as I was, and can now afford 
to be generous." 

He sat down, wrote a few lines, then rang the 
bell, and said to the servant who answered it, — 

" Here, I want you to witness this receipt ; for 
I have no stamp. It is an acquittal of two years 
rent and interest, due from Mr. Herries to me. 
Write your name here. There, now give that 
to the messenger, and tell him to make haste 
back to the farm. Stay, I will write to the man 
in possession: I must be answerable for all 
charges of this business. There, now order the 
carriage round instantly ; and my hor^e, for I 
shall ride." 

A frown of baffled malice and mortification 
contracted the brow of Lady Mowbray as her 
husband left the room, but she did not speak; 
except to desire that her maid should take Sir 
Wallace's place in the carriage, as she might 
require her services at Morley. This was the 
excuse she made to me; but it did not deceive 
me, for I knew it was to avoid the long tited-tile 
with us on the road. 

That night, for the first time— but not for the 
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**But we are in her power, for we are so very 
poor. Mamma's means are scarcely suiEcient for 
our wardrobe expenses ; and, in her weak state, 
requiring more than ever the comforts she has 
always been accustomed to, it would kill her to 
leave Mowbray; or even to suspect how we are 
looked upon. If it were not for her, I would 
leave the house to-morrow ; for it has become 
hateful to me since Lady Mowbray came. Poor, 
poor 3^"allace ! " 

" He deserves no pity ; least of all yours, Milly ; 
for he has sold himself, his integrity, and his self- 
respect, for money,— for the power to continue 
the extravagances he loves better than faith or 
honour. Bad as she is, he is little better. 

" The only difference is, that his impulses are 
more generous; but they are only impulses: he 
would never sacrifice his own gratification to 
carry them out. Even to-day, his generosity 
to those poor Herrieses was more to mortify his 
wife, and save his own reputation, than to serve 
them. It was a noble looking deed, but will not 
bear examination.'* 

" Ah ! Florence, you do not know him, and 
you judge of him from what he has seemed the 
last few months ; but I have known him almost 
from infancy, and ever since my uncle's death he 
has been so kind, so generous to mamma." 
And to you, Milly ? ** 
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A deep blush orimsoned bar hce for a moment, 
and 0be looked up, with tears sdll standing in 
her eyes, and asked — 

** What do you mean ? * 

** Nothing to rex yon, dearest ; thoogfa I am 
much mistaken if your cousin's first faith was 
pledged to his wife." 

** It matters not, Florence* Wallace was a free 
man, both in heart and word, when he gave his 
hand to her.** 
Very likely.* 

It is true! Do not speak so incredulous! j. 
Besides, were it otherwise, surely he had good 
reason for what he did Mowbray was heavilj 
encumbered." 

'^ Exactly ; and therefore he sacrificed you and 
himself. Was I not right, MiUy, when I said 
that he loved extravagances better than fiuth and 
honour?" 

" No ; and even if you were, I ought not to lis- 
ten to you. Wallace has been a most kind friend 
to my mother, and I am worse than ungrateful, 
to suffer anything to be said to me to his dis* 
paragement. You are very kind, Florence, but 
not always right Now, good-night : it has struck 
three." 

From this time there was a change for the 
worse at Mowbray* The indifierence of the 
baronet and his wife became more and more ap- 
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parent ; their quarrels more public, and their care- 
lessness of each other's wishes and feelings more 
evident 

But in this most unnatural warfare Lady 
Mowbray was the deepest aggressor. Nothing 
could exceed her cold sneering taunts, nor the 
ingenuity with which she strove to mortify and 
annoy her husband. Milly, too, was now nearly 
always in tears : the light of her bright happy 
dmiles was quenched, and she grew pale, ner- 
vous, and miserable; while Sir Wallace became 
irritable, negligent, and self-indulgent. In short, by 
the time I had been three months at Mowbray, it 
was one of the most wretched places upon earth. 

One thing in Lady Mowbray's conduct has 
always struck me as diabolical. It was the way 
in which she plotted to throw Milly and her 
husband together. I could not then comprehend 
the cause for the unnatural cruelty and wickedness 
of her scheme; but since it has become appa- 
rent, my only wonder is, that those so terribly 
implicated did not see the snare and avoid it. 

At last, to my great joy, Christmas came, and 
I returned home. I was wild with delight, and 
danced and sang about the house as if I had taken 
leave of my senses. Home ! — dear, dear home ! 
I forgot that there was anything there to make 
ne sad or fearfuL I thought only of being under 
its roof agadn. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

The day after I returned, was Christmas day: 
that most glorious festival of all the year. Ac- 
cording to custom, there was open house that day 
at Ingerdyne : whoever chose came in and claimed 
the old dole of bread, meat, and beer. At noon 
there was dinner for the cottagers, and in the 
evening supper and a dance. All the servants 
bade their friends, the village fiddler came up, 
the servants* hall was dressed with laurustinus 
and other evergreens, and the old house rang 
with merriment and glee. 

Helen and I, distributed huge pieces of cake 
and plum-pudding among the old women, for such 
of their grandchildren as had been left at home, 
and gave to each of my grandmother's ancient 
pensioners, the flannel and hose she had been wont 
to bestow. All the morning long we were going 
about the village : and iC the poor people enjoyed 
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the day half as much as we did, Christmas must 
have been a happy tune to them. I have never 
•pent any such since. 

But this bright season soon passed away, and 
a thousand things brought the certainty of my 
father^s embarrassments home to me. At the 
lower part of the estate, all the best of the 
timber had been cut down, and several great 
oaks, here and there, were still marked for felling. 
Four large pictures, which had been in the family 
for years, and upon which my grandfather had 
prided himself — chefs (Tceuvre of some of the best 
of the old Flemish masters — were gone; as the 
servants said[, to be cleaned. 

Worse than all, a beautiful inlaid cabinet, full 
of exquisite miniatures, richly framed, and con- 
taining a costly and rare old tea-service of chased 
Venetian silver, which had been presented to one 
of our ancestors by a foreign sovereign, in memory 
of some great service he had rendered to him, 
was gone also. 

These indications of the coming storm made me 
very wretched; but as neither my father nor 
mother spoke to me upon the subject, I, coward- 
like, dreaded the reply too much to volunteer any 
inquiry. 

VOL. I. u 
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While I had been at Mowbray, our nearest 
neighbour and oldest friend, Mr. Comberton of 
Aston, had died, and all his family were gone 
abroad. General Vaughton and Mary were in 
Scotland, and my father had contrived, in some 
way or other, to quarrel with almost every one 
else ; so that when, about a week after Christmas, 
he returned to London — from which it did not 
appear as if he could absent himself for a month 
together — my mother, Helen, and I were alone. 

By this time my sister had become more of 
a companion to me than formerly; and if she 
could have conquered her extreme fear of riding, 
we should have had many pleasant hours together. 

She was still exactly what she had been as a 
child: fair, beautiful, and thoughtless; fond of 
admiration, and eager for pleasure ; with a lively 
fancy and a careless tongue, alternately caressing 
and sarcastic. Her mood was ever changing; 
but she was charming and graceful in alL The 
entire love of her heart was divided between 
my mother and herself. Sometimes I fancied she 
had taken up an affection for a playful kitten, 
or a very mischievous puppy ; but, on the whole, 
she loved no one but her mother and herself. 

There could scarcely be a greater contrast be- 
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tween any two sisters, than between Helen 
and me. I was very tall and slight, with dark 
complexion, brown eyes and hair; which last, 
' I wore in a fashion not common then, although 
it has become so since, — I mean bound round 
my head, and plaited into a roll behind. In 
disposition I was proud, enthusiastic, and self- 
dependent; full of love for all who would love 
me, and sensitive to a degree, which, if it had been 
displayed, would have made me ridiculous. I 
was passionate in temper, romantic in ideas, and 
acted upon impulses which, though mostly gene- 
rous and unselfish, were yet wild and ill-regu- 
lated ; capable of any self-sacrifice, for the sake 
of those I fancied thrown upon my generosity, 
but grievously undisciplined and ungovemed; 
without religious training or principle, and only 
my own vague ideas, and proud instincts as to 
right and wrong, to guide me. 

Helen was the reverse of all this. She was of 
middle stature, fair, with blue eyes and rich au- 
burn hair, which hung about her graceful little 
head in ringlets. Her arms, neck, and brow were 
white as a snow-drift, her manner was by turns 
that of an empress or a child. Selfish and exacting, 
she had no sympathy or care except for her own 

u 2 
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griefs and joys, yet she claimed from others an 
undue share of both. Easily alarmed, but fond of 
power; eager for flattery, though too clever to be 
credulous, she was wild and wayward as a hum- 
ming bird, and almost as winning and lovely ; with 
a voice, every tone of which was music, and a figure, 
every movement of which was grace. Such was 
Helen, the pet and the beauty ; and such was L 

Still, opposite as were our natures, we kept 
tolerably good friends ; for the follies of childhood 
were passed ; and though Helen sometimes feigned 
to quiz me for the brogue which she pretended to 
detect, I was too old now to be visibly annoyed, 
or to care very much about it. Besides, she came 
to me in all her dilemmas, of which she contrived 
to get into a multitude, and kept me so continually 
employed in her service, that I could not but love, 
as much as she would let me, the bright and beau- 
tiful creature who appeared to rely so constantly 
upon me. 

There must certainly be something pecuHar 
about me, for ever since I can remember, all sorts 
of people have come to me to get them out of their 
scrapes : those who never cared an atom about me 
at other times, on such occasions have seemed to 
idolize me. So much for self-interest. 
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It was during this summer that I learned to 
love Ingerdyne so dearly. As if I knew that I 
was soon to leave them^ every tree and flower, 
glade and hedge-row about the place, became in- 
vested with a new and mysterious attraction ; and 
the branch of the old box-tree, of which I had been 
so fond as a child, was daily more dearly cherished. 

Oh, what a sweet spot it was, upon which 
this box-tree grew and looked ! Beneath, lay the 
deep dark moat, with its sombre and still water, 
on whose surface, paved with their broad green 
leaves, rose, like silver thrones, the cups of the 
regal water-lily. Each one to my fancy the home 
of some beautiful Undine. 

AU around, like a young forest, towered the 
forms of the wytch elm and mountain - pine ; 
around them, clinging lovingly half-way up, grew 
myriads of wild hops, which, after they had 
reached the height of many feet, as if actuated by 
one coquettish impulse, all flung themselves from 
the trees, and by the aid of a faithful tendril 
which here and there clung to a drooping bough, 
mingled their leaves and snake-like heads into a 
rich canopy above ; through whose festoons of 
foliage you could catch stray glimpses of the blue 
vault beyond. 
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The floor of this bower was carpeted with ivy, 
which crept down to the very edge of the moat, 
and wound caressingly about the stems of the 
stately water plants. In the summer, rain never 
appeared to penetrate here : pour as it would out- 
side, here was always a dry and safe retreat. It 
was pleasant to sit and listen to the drops patter- 
ing upon the embowered roof over head; and 
watch them dancing upon the surface of the moat, 
sweeping the water every now and then in tiny 
waves over the calm lilies. 

Ko place has ever been so dear to me as that 
quiet bower ; and often when I have felt sad and 
lonely in the noisy world of London, or sickened 
by the flattering courtesies of popularity, my heart 
has flown back, like the bird to her nest, to that 
lonely branch, hanging over the quiet country 
moat, miles, miles away. 

Helen never liked this retreat, and used to ridi- 
cule me unmercifully for my romantic love of the 
** Aquatic Bower," as she called it ; but I took no 
heed: no one ever lived who could laugh me 
out of liking any thing or creature, that I really 
loved. 
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CHAPTER XXn. 

In the July of this year I received another most 
pressing invitation from Lady Mowbray to visit 
her for a few days. She was ill, she said, and 
expecting a host of people from town, whom she 
wanted help to entertain. My father happened 
to be with us at the time, and insisted upon 
my accepting the invitation ; therefore, although 
bitterly against my will, I consented to go. 

Lady Mowbray's letter contained an enclosure 
to my mother, requesting that she and Helen 
would go to an archery meeting there on the 
30th^ stay for the ball at night, and accompany 
the guests to the races at Martley the day after. 

Lady Mowbray entreated my mother to forget 
Helen's age, and suffer her to come, saying that 
there would be many among the party quite as 
young, and not half so attractive ; and, as Helen 
begged very hard to be allowed to go, my mother 
yielded to her entreaties. 
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When, upon the appointed day, I reached 
Mowbray, I found the family and visitors all out ; 
gone, the servants said, to Hartley, to look at a 
new stand on the race-course. 

Very well pleased with the information, which 
afforded me the prospect of a few hours rest, 
I threw off my bonnet and shawl, took a new 
novel of Scott's from the library table, and went 
out into the grounds in search of a shady seat. 

There was a pleasant moss-house in the ^^ Ame- 
rican garden," placed in such a position that the 
shrubberies ran up to it at right angles ; the seats 
faced opposite directions; tibe occupants sitting 
back to back, and all communication between 
the two ranges of seats was cut off by the 
trees and shrubs, which grew close up to the 
entrances. The house was circular, and open 
all round (except where the shrubberies came 
close to it); so that it was impossible for any 
person coming from the side nearest the lake, 
to know that others were in the opposite division. 

This moss-house was a favourite seat of mine: 
it reminded me somewhat of my own bower at 
home, and I liked to sit and watch the swans 
and waterfowl sail by on the lake: so to this 
old seat I went. 
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I had not sat there long, when, tired with my 
joumej and the heat, I fell asleep. I might 
perhaps have slept half an hour, ere I was aroused 
by ymces in the other side of the summer-house. 
One was earnest and urgent; the other soft, low, 
and tearful ; but I recognised both instantly: they 
were those of Sir Wallace and Milly. 

Before I was sufficiently c(Jlected to remember 
my position as a listener, I heard the following 
conversation : — 

** I wiU not endure it any longer, Wallace ! it 
is more than I can bear. My life is worn away 
by these insults and taunts : I will go away." 
And your mother?** 

Ah I there 's the misery I" replied Milly, with 
a passionate burst of tears. '' She is the tie 
which binds me here. Had it not been for her, 
I would have left Mowbray, — months, months 
ago.'* 

** Well then, Milly, be reasonable, like a good 
dear girl as you are ; and bear my sweet wife's 
amiabilities with patience. She wants to drive 
you away, because she knows we all love you; 
but she cannot succeed, unless you help her.'* 

**LoveI God help me I that dream is past." 
Milly!" exclaimed her companion, in a voice 
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which sent the blood roflhii^ to my temples, it 
was 80 vebement and full of paaaion ; '^ Milly !" 

Apparently it startled her too, for she moved 
restlessly : but, with an unaccountable infatuadcm, 
— as if the words which evidently hovered on his 
lips possessed a resistless fascination, and must 
be uttered, be the consequences what they might 
— she siud, ** It is true. It was a dream, and 
I have awakened: pity that I did not do so 
earlier." 

'^ What was a dream ? and from what are you 
awakened?" 

There was no answer. 

** If it was that I loved you — ^that I love you 
now, beyond all that you can imagine or ccm- 
ceive — dream on ; for it is true. 1 do love you, 
Milly!" 

A deep groan burst from the labouring heart 
of his wretched listener. 

"And you love me, Milly! Do not deny it; 
for it is the only consolation left me in the wreck 
I have made of my happiness : and I need it, for 
I am very miserable.'^ 

His voice sank as he concluded, and he threw 
himself back upon the seat he had quitted, while 
Milly's sobs came deep and fast. 
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" Fool I madman that I have been I Why did 
I ever leave this quiet happy place^ for the worth- 
less extravagances which brought me so low as 
to seU myself^ like a slave, for money ! 

" Oh, Milly, Milly I four years ago, when we 
parted in this very bower, if you had but for- 
given me those hasty words I spoke in random 
folly, I should have been a happy man, and you 
an honoured wife. One word then would have 
saved us both. I warned you, but you would not 
listen. See what our mad pride has done !" 

** Forgive me I" murmured a voice, so low that 
I could scarcely distinguish it. 

A burst of passionate self-reproach, mingled 
with frantic expressions of love, answered this 
meek exclamation ; in the midst of which, as if 
now first awakened to a sense of the crime she 
was committing, Milly repeated earnestly, — 

" Do not— do not say this I It is a sin for you 
to speak, and for me to hear. Go, go I if you 
really love me, go I" 

"Never, Milly! until you have promised to 
accompany me. Fly with me to Italy I The 
ambition and pride of Agnes are boundless : she 
will never resign herself to the condition of a 
deserted wife; but, having once experienced the 
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pleasnree of rank, will eagerly obtain a dironse 
from me, to enable her to marrj some greater 
man. Then, once more free, Milly, dearest, — 
dearest Mill j, I am jonrs for ever I Nothing on 
earth shall part us : for who but thonselyee can 
separate husband and wife." 

My breath almost stopped as I listened to this 
specious and passionate i^>peal, and heard Milly's 
agonized sobs. But at this moment I saw some 
one entering the walk by the lake, and springing 
quickly from my seat, I hastened to join Jane 
Aubrey. 

My reply to her greeting was hurried and con- 
fused; for the conversation I had involuntarily 
overheard had shocked and perplexed me, so that 
I was much relieved when she proposed that we 
should go to our own rooms, to rest before dinner. 

^^ You are to have your old room. Lady Mow- 
bray asked me to take care of you, while riie 
went to lie down, and refresh herself after the 
storm which has just passed over the domestic 
hemisphere. I don't wonder at her being tired : 
the only surprise to me is, that she does not £tet 
herself to death with torturing others. What a 
Bed Indian she would have madeP 

'^ What do you mean ? '^ I asked. 
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** Ah I I forgot, you know nothing about it 
at present : well^ I must enlighten you. But 
you were here quite long enough last year, not 
to be surprised at bedng told that Lady Mowbray 
is wily as a diplomatist, heartless as a rich rela- 
tion, tyrannical as a despot, and mean as a miser, 

^^Now all these delightful qualities she has 
brought to bear upon her husband and poor Milly 
Trevelyan. How he bears it so calmly, is a mys- 
tery to me. As for her other victim ; she, poor 
girl, is in a state bordering on insanity. At times 
she seems quite apathetic, as if worn down by 
her lady cousin's sneers; and at others, she is 
furious as a maniac 

" I have been here six weeks ; and really, if it 
were not for the archery and the races, I should 
have gone back to Morley more than five weeks 
ago ; for I am heartily tired of our hostess's way of 
killing her friends by inches : and, between you 
and me, I think matters are progressing to a 
finale of some kind, which it may not be altogether 
pleasant to witness." 

** How do you mean ? " I inquired. 

^^ I may be wrong, and I don't like to be scan- 
dalous ; so I shall leave you to find it out by your 
own sagacity. Now, come, lie down upon the 
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sc^ and tell me wbat yoaVe been doing snoe 
that memorable thonderEtonnu Toa know I went 

to Scotland the dar aft^.* 

« 

We had not loi^ been thus engaged, when a 
tap upon the docH* roosed us both, and Milly 
entered the roooL The impreedon of the ocHiTer- 
sation I had heard, restnuned the eagemeas of my 
advance, and the ardour of my greeting, ^e dad 
not seem to observe this, however, but came np 
to me with all the frankness of old times, saying, — 

^ They told me down stairs that yon were come, 
Florence* and that yoa were lying down ; bnt I 
could not help disturbing yon. I am so glad to 
see you. And now if yon are really tired yon 
shall Ue down again, and I will stay and help 
you to dress when the bell rings. Jane, you 
pride yourself upon yonr helplessness as a lady's 
maid, so yon may leave Florence in my chaige, 
and go and write some of those endless letters you 
always have on hand." 

'^ Agreed ! only, as Florence was placed under 
my care by Lady Mowbray, I am responsible 
for her safety ; so don't talk her to death," replied 
Jane Aubrey, as she retired. 

From the moment of Milly's entrance, my eyes 
had been riveted upon her countenance. Oh, 
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how she was altered I her face had lost its round- 
ness and clearness, and was lengthened, pale, and 
mournful ; her eyes seemed larger than before, 
and looked dim and sad, encircled by that livid 
blue tinge which tells so eloquently of fading 
health, or a sorrowing heart. Her hair, parted 
carelessly on her pale brow, hung in heavy ring- 
lets on each side her head; and her once merry 
smile was changed to one so faint and wintry, that 
it made my heart ache to see it. 

I am not at all addicted to the melting mood ; 
but when I compared the spirit- broken creature 
before me, with the blithe light-hearted girl I had 
parted from a few months before, my grief could 
not be repressed, and I burst into tears. 

** What is the matter, Flory ?" asked she, in her 
gentle caressing voice. ** And why do you turn 
away ? What has vexed you ?'* 

You, Milly ! you look so ill and changed." 
Do I ?" she replied, with a wan, sickly smile, 
I am not ill, nor changed; except that I am 
more unhappy than I was." 

** Indeed, indeed, Milly, your face bears witness 
to it. But do not, for God's sake I do that which will 
make the grief you suffer now, light in comparison. 
You look so wretched that I fear for your courage." 
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^ Yoa speak yery strangelj, Florence ; and 
without right, I think. What is it you fear that 
I should do ?" retorted Milly, in a tone <^ indi^ 
nation. 

'^ Take what seems ha{^»ne80 now, to ensure 
misery for ever.** 

** Yon talk in riddles," she said, proudly, turn- 
ing away. 

''Oh, Milly dearest! let your own heart in- 
terpret them. For your mother's sake, be warned 
in time." 

''Miss Sackville, you are usii^ most unwar- 
rantable language to me : besides, that it is per^ 
fectly incomprehensible. You must excuse me if 
I beg that such observations may cease." 

'^ Milly !" I said, slowly, and standing calmly 
before her, " I waa in the moss-house by the lake 
an hour ago." 

She did not speak, but she turned frightfully 
pale ; and, with a sigh which sounded like a death- 
gasp, fell upon the sofa from which I had just 
risen, 

" I was alone, dearest I and no one shall ever hear 
from my lips what passed there* Only be firm and 
true to yourself. I am neither yery old nor wise, 
Milly ; but it does not require to be either, to see 
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the misery and sin of the step which has been 
proposed to you." 

Her head sank upon the arm of the sofa, and 
she wept convulsively ; while I knelt before her, 
and took her icy hands in mine. My heart was 
breaking for her, for I dearly loved her, and my 
burning tears fell upon her fingers. She knew, 
she felt, that I was in earnest — that it was for her 
welfare I spoke — and she listened. 

But my words wanted power : that power 
which only religion can give ; and, for any good 
they did, I might as well have been silent. I 
talked to her as one worldling to another, and pre- 
vailed not; for the holy principle I would have 
awakened in her heart, to save her, could only be 
aroused by the spirit of Christian Faith and 
self-denial : and that, alas ! was wanting. 

A very little time, a very few words sufficed to 
make me conscious then, as I had been many times 
before, that in some great thing I was deficient. 
I knew there was a glorious light somewhere, 
and that I was in darkness. I could not have 
told where was my insufficiency, nor in what it 
consisted ; but I knew that it did exist, and in all 
emergencies I felt it. Years after I knew it 
well ; and mourned bitterly, as all must do sooner 

VOL. L X 
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or later, the early want of tbat religion, witboot 
which aQ onr principles, instincts^ and impolaea, 
are, at the best, bnt blind and nnoertain goidesL 

In this case, what might not the words ct 
£uthfnl Christian troth haye effected for 'M3lf% 
preservation ? And how powerless were mine — 
ardent, eager, zealons, as they were I 

For the soul's need, and in its time of peril, 
nothing can be eflfectoal, bnt religion : all other 
things may be tried, with deep fenrour and loving 
zeal; bnt the labour will be thrown away: the 
Divine gift will only reqpond to a kindred voice. 

Thus it was that, although I knelt at Milly's 
knee, pouring forth the most earnest and ardent 
entreaties and remonstrances I could command, I 
felt my words were useless : she listened — as her 
gentle nature could not but do— to the vehement 
language of a love which feared her displeasure 
less than her dn ; but though she heard, she did 
not heed. 

"'MiHj, darling MUly!" I exclaimed passion- 
ately, in despair at her passive, tearful dlence, 
'^do not be led by this wicked and selfish man 
into a gulf from which no power on earth can 
rescue you. Do not be the sacrifice to his base and 
fidthless nature I Faithless, treacherous to one he 
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has Towed to love and cherish, how can he be 
true to you ? And when he fails — as fail he will 
— ^then, Milly, what wiU become of you ? Cast off 
by the good, claimed as equal by those whom you 
now scorn to name ; lost to the one, and yet too 
pure for the other— oh, dearest 1 what will you 
do?" 

As I said this, she sprang up with a sudden 
energy, and throwing off my embrace, ex- 
claimed, — 

" Be silent, Florence 1 You torture me to 
death I How dare you think that I shall do evil ? 
or that, if I chose to do so, your words could stay 
me ? You are bolder than usual to speak to me 
thus." 

She walked towards the door, while I rose sor- 
rowfully, and fixed my eyes upon her retiring 
figure. On reaching the door, she paused a mo- 
ment, looked round, and with a repentant impulse, 
stretched out both her hands towards me, ex- 
claiming, as I sprang forward to seize them, — 

"I am very miserable !" 

I threw my arms around her, and her cold 
deathlike brow fell upon my burning shoulder. 

She did not weep : her tears seemed not so much 
frozen, as powerless to fall ; nor did she resist my 
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effort to lead her back to the 80&. For a few 
minates I chafed her hands, bat thej remained 
icy as before. After a while she said, slowly, — 

^' Do not judge me hardly, Florence ; neither 
now nor hereafter. I hare been cmelly tried ; 
and if I sink at last, none can ever tell how I 
have suffered and struggled. You think me weak 
and wicked ; and so I may be, for I am no fit 
judge of myself: but if I am, look for the cause 
in my bitter, bitter misery. You are shame- 
stricken at the love between him and myself; but 
it is no new thing : it has grown up with us, and 
ever since I can remember, it has been so intimate 
a part of myself, that I never asked my heart 
when it began or ended. 

** Four years ago he asked me to be his wife, 
and I consented. It seemed only promising a con- 
tinuance of the affection I had felt from infancy ; 
for I had lived here with mamma and my dear 
uncle so long, that the idle talk of love and mar- 
riage had never, but once, enlightened my still 
childish imagination ; and, though I knew that I 
loved him best of all on the earth, still I did not 
know that the love he sought was of a different 
nature. 

"From this sprang all our misery; and one 
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day, upon his reproaching me with insensibility, 
some altercation arose between us, when he 
uttered cruel words, which I was too proud to 
forgive. What has followed, has been my own 
fault ; for he warned me that if he left Mowbray 
then (he was going to London), unreconciled, his 
misery and mine would be the consequence: that 
he would forget me, and seek happiness elsewhere, 
and that the end would be terrible.** 

" Well," she resumed, after a long pause, *^ he 
went ; and, when week after week brought fresh 
accounts of his reckless and almost mad career of 
dissipation and extravagance, my heart smote me 
that I was the cause. 

" But as time wore on, and he did not return, 
this feeling changed — ^to one of indignation first, 
and indifference (as I thought) afterwards. And, 
as there was none here either to soothe or irritate 
me, so it remained; until he brought home the 
wife he had chosen in my stead. 

" What I have suffered since — from her cruelty, 
from the reproaches of my own heart, and from 
the sight of his misery — you cannot, and God 
grant you never may, know ! 

^^ I am poor, and my mother depends on him for 
the home and comforts which alone keep her 
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aEre. Aad i^oa Ak cntfixccd d gprwiffm ee Ladj 
Mowfacaj iksyi preaamedr vnd ^le kss dmen me 
mad. She » » iKartkas afnd kstcfbl wooHUi, and 
I am sore there b we wcB l^cpt aciiei iqwnlier 
cofngcieneey wiaeik steeli her agaoDst Imt loiilMuid; 
for she detesia him^ and would fimi madden him aa 
die hais done me. 9fee {^js with ns bodi, as if 
her 9o]e object and doef .lalMacti o n were in our 
min; and akhoiog^ I see die snare, I amhelpleaB 
aa a bird nzkder the gaze of aiatdesnake. 

'^ Whaterer I ma j do, pitj me I for theiv is 
not an outcast npon this wide worid who more 
desenres pity than I do. Tnm which wa j I will, 
there is wretchedness ; and either waj I must die 
soon, for mj life is worn ont." 

Afker a long and moomfnl aknce, I said, al- 
most unconsciooslj, ^Yoor mother?** 

'^Ah!" she replied dreamily, repeating the 
same words she had used to her conan, ''there 
is the tie which has bound me here so long. 
But if she knew how miserable I am, she would 
set me free — and then, when I am Lady Mow- 
bray, she shall reign here like a queen: he has 
promised." 

There was something so unusual in her voice as 
she spoke, that I bent forward to look at her. I 
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waa but just in time; for^ as I did so^ she fell 
back upon the sofa insensible. 

The whole of that afternoon and evening, re- 
gardless of the repeated messages of Ladj Mow- 
bray, urging me to come down^ I remained with 
Milly. She spoke very little, for she seemed 
worn out and listless — opining for rest ; and I sat 
by the couch on which she lay, too full of my 
own sorrowful thoughts and fears to feel inclined 
to talk« 

As I looked on the wreck of that fair and 
once happy young creature, I could not help 
thinking how much Lady Mowbray had to 
answer for. 

When they shall both die, and stand before the 
everlasting judgment-seat, will any distinction be 
made between the assassin's knife, and the en- 
venomed words which destroyed happiness, as well 
as life? Will not the last be counted worst? 
— for they bespeak an evil and malicious heart 
and deliberate calculating cruelty; whereas the 
first may result from the furious impulse of a 
moment. 

And if so, alas! alas! how many murderers 
stalk about our streets at noon-day, unsuspected 
and unshunned by men ; but who, to angel eyes, 
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bear upon their brows the loathsome brand of 
Cain? 

How many gentle beings, year after year, sink 
into the grave, done to death as murderously by 
cruel words and sneering taunts, as ever were 
auy of those who are aveuged by the hang- 
man's cord ? 
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